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Has slacken'd to pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind scarce conscious that it blew, 
While admiration feeding at the eye, 

And still unsated dwelt upon the scene ! 
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PHILADELPHIA—NOV EMBER. 


All who have read the very interesting story 
of the Spy, written by Mr. Cooper, will recog- 
nise the principal figure in the accompanying 

late, as the veritable Harvey Birch. Arrayed 
in the garb of a pedilar, he is deliberately wend- 
ing his way over the beautiful plain which lay 
between the neutral ground, and the American 
camp. He appears careless, unconscious that 
enemies are closely following in his footsteps, 
well knowing his assumed vocation would afford 
ample protection. Tradition has informed us 
that during the revolutionary struggle, the pa- 
triot general, received from an apparently hum- 
blé source, a knowledge of events in the oppos- 
ing army, which more than once gave victory to 
his arms. The imagination can easily conceive 
the Spy, to be cautiously passing over the nen- 
tral ground, casting a furtive glance on those 
behind, then anxiously straining his weary eye 
towards the hill. 


There is something in the spot itself which 
awakens even at this distance of time, feelings 
in sympathy with those, which must have press- 
ed on the heart of the disguised Spy. It is 
one of the loftiest hills of the Hudson high- 
lands, near sixty milesabove New York. On its 
summit our ancestors in the dark period of the 
revolutionary struggle, when the enemy threat- 
ened invasion, bade the beacon light throw its 
lurid flame on the surrounding country. 


Here as the summer sun declines, the whole 
plain below, glows in the rich, and golden hues 
of refulgent light. The horizon, as the orb 
sinks behind the western hills, becomes decorat- 
ed with a gorgeous border of purple and gold, 
which gradually fades away, into the pure 
azure. ‘The broad river flows at the foot of the 
hill, reflecting from its placid bosom the brigh- 
ter skies above. The road which conducts to 
this romantic region, has it attractions for the 
lovers of the beautiful. The gently running 
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At the present day numerous smiling villages 
are spread over the adjacent country, whose in- 
habitants are in the enjoyment of that liberty 
the labours of the Spy, perchance contribut 
to establish. Certainly no place was better 
adapted for concealment, and none more at 
ed to insidious attacks than the heights of Hud- 
son. The detection of Argold made vigilance 
necessary, and will serve a an extenuation for 
the use of means not commohly deemed the most 
honourable. The Spy lived to discharge the 
duty entrusted to him, and within a few years 
died, after having seen the great enterprise of 
his youth completely successful. 


ON SPACE. 


BY SAMUEL W. STOCKTON. 
There is a point in space se far remote, 
To which, if the Creator had despatch’d, 
The being he first form’d, and bade him take 
His flight forthwith, ana nerve his wings to fly 
Sevenfold more swift than. the electric tires, 
And with each clap of wings, redouble speed, 
Till each succeeding, myriad miles should gain ; 
Increasing so, that if *twere possible, 
A myriad times a second to divide, 
Each dividend a myriad miles he’d gain. 
And should he still be darting on his way, . 
The distance gain’d, compared with destin’d place, . 
W ould trifling be, compared with that of ene, 
Who on a journey round this earth, advanc’d 
One step beyond the threshold of his door. 


Philadelphia, September, 1837 


Original. 
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Uriginal. | 


-The Hero of King’s Mountain. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


It was at the close of along autumnal day as 
the shades of twilight began to enshroud the sur- 
rounding scenery in gloom, that a lonely pedestrian 
was observed approaching the secluded yet beauti- 
ful dwelling of William Jones. We call the 
dwelling secluded, because it was far removed 
from any highway; retired in the solitude of the 
forest, and only accessible by an obscure and seldom 
trodden pathway, which led angularly into the 
public road from what is now called Columbia, but 
was then a wilderness, to the flourishing village of 
Camden, in South Carolina. The spot selected 
was adjacent to a beautiful and pellucid stream of 
water, whose borders were adorned with ever- 
greens, and far spreading vines, which branching 
from limb to limb seemed endeavouring to bind to- 
gether the trees around in a bond of brotherhood; 
the beautiful manner in whieh art had assisted na- 
ture to embellish this sylvan retreat, led the mind 
to conceive favourably of the cultivation which its 
possessor had bestowed on himself, for we may 
justly conclude, and indeed it may be asserted as 
an irrefutable proposition, that the ignorant and un- 
informed are never characterized by correct and 
elegant taste. 

On entering the dwelling, which was simple in 
the architectural skill displayed in its construction, 
and was a building a single story in height, elevated 
some four feet from the ground, you discovered | 
four roomy apartments al) comfortably but not 
splendidly furnished; some things there were, 
which were not commonly found in the residences 
of country gentlemen, and this, together with the 
studied and proper arrangement of every thing 
abeut the premises, its neatness and the air of 
comfort connected with it, induced the traveller, 
not incorrectly te suppose, that the gentleman 
whose hospitality he was about to share, had not 
always been a dweller in the woods, but was fami- 
liar with more polished life. 

Jones was a man in the meridian of life, five and 
forty years had passed over him, and scattered a 
few silvery hairs through his raven and curly locks. 
He possessed a vigorous frame, florid countenance 
which indicated by the openness and benignity of 
its well arranged features, a generous and warm 
heart. 

His partner, was a matron some ter or twelve 
years his junior. She was a woman more lovely 
and engaging from the sweet expression of her 
countenance, and the sparkling brightness of her 
blue eye, than from any regularity in the formation 
of her physiognomy. She was what might be term- 
ed in common parlance, a pretty woman, without 
being a beautiful one; her stature was rather below 
the most generally admired standard of perfection; 
and, without degenerating into unseemliness, she 
was inclined to be round and full in her figure. 

Such were the pair who welcomed the weary 


stranger into their hospitable habitation, as night 


threw its mantle over the loveliness of creation, and 
enveloped in darkness its fairest prospects. 

The traveller was a young man; he had pos- 
sibly attained the age of five and twenty, his face 
was expressive of both thought and feeling, and 
though browned by exposure to the sun, it still 
contrasted strikingly with the blackness of his 
piercing eye. The whole contour of his face was such 
as to denote the possession of extraordinary abili- 
ties. 

He was tall, rather exceeding six feet in height, 
well formed, his jomts well and firmly knit, and his 
muscles finely developed, and from the absence of 
any superfluous flesh, one would conjecture that he 
notonly possessed great physical power, but the ca- 
pability of long continued exertion. 

‘I have walked far to-day,’ said he, ‘and as night 
approached, contemplated a lodgment on the ground; 
I was however so fortunate as to learn from a negro 
that I met, that the path I had arrived at would con- 
duct me to a shelter.’ 

‘lam glad,’ replied Mr. Jones, ‘that you were so 
directed. It is seldom I have the happiness of seeing 
any fellow man in this retirement.’ 

‘The happier for you,’ said the stranger, ‘the 
wretched state of the province at present renders a 
banishment from its troubled scenes rather desirable 


than otherwise to those who would stand aloof | 


from the conflict. I myself have sometimes pined 
with the poet, ‘for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness.’ 

‘The scenes of which you speak,’ sail Mr. Jones, 
‘are alas, too distressing to behold with insensibility. 
I would to heaven it were otherwise, or I could 
do something,’ he checked himself lest he should 
permit his feelings to betray him into a premature 
disclosure of his political sentiments—I know not, 
he continued ‘where this state of anarchy and con- 
fusion will end.’ 


‘It will end,’ replied the traveller, and his eye 
kindled as he spoke, ‘in the triumph of the op- 
pressed and the recognition of their rights; it can- 
not end otherwise.’ 

‘The accounts that I have received, stranger,’ said 
Jones, ‘have almost induced a belief in my mind, 
that the royal cause will prevail. I have recently 
heard of the almost universal success of the British 


arms.’ 


‘Mr. Jones,’ said the traveller, ‘the kindness, and 
hospitality you have manifested toward me, forbids 
me to think, that whatever your political senti- 
ments are, I can be otherwise than safe in express 
ing my mind freely—I tell you the cause of Ame- 
rica must succeed, no matter how discouraging 
and apparently hepeless it be at present. If the 
odds were tenfold greater I should not despair; the 
arm of a freeman bared for the defence of his coun- 
try ignerved with an energy which belongs not to 
his oppresser, and theugh past unskilfulness may 
have rendered his blows unavailing, yet the day 
will speedily come, when they shall tell to the 
discomfiture and disgrace of her mercenary foes.’— 
Jones replied not, but it was evident from the 
glow of pleasure which overspread his features that 
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he had not been displeased at the stranger’s | 


warmth, at length breaking the silence he said, 
‘Stranger, I should be happy to detain you longer 
than the coming morrow—if you can conveniently 
remain with me.’ 

‘My name,’ replied the traveller, ‘is Oliver; business 
of an urgent nature compels me to decline your 
proffered kindness;—-I shall therefore tax your hos- 
pitality no longer than the returning light permits 
me to proceed.’ 

‘Truly, it seems to me,’ replied the host, ‘as you 
are on an urgent embassy, you do not use the most 
expeditious mode of proceeding.’ 

The stranger coloured slightly at the allusion to 
his humble manner of travelling, but replied, ‘We 
are controlled sometimes by circumstances; it is 
not exactly of choice that I walk, I must confess,— 
but having lost my horse and being without the 
means to procure another, I was compelled to move 
on foot.’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied Mrs. Jones, ‘you were unfortu- 
nate, but your case is not remediless. As Mr. Oliver 
is of necessity obliged to leave us, I think,’ said she 
turning to her husband, ‘we might assist him on his 
journey.’ 

‘If the gentleman,’ replied the husband, ‘will 
accept the use of a horse he shall certainly be 
welcome to one, as long as he has occasion to use 
him.’ 

Oliver bowed respectfully to this unexpected but 
not unwelcome offer, and replied, ‘I am a stranger 
to you, but be assured you shall have no cause to 
regret having thus extended kindness to one under 
misfortune; the horse shall be returned, and a day 
may possibly arrive, when I may be able te make 
some return for a favour so unsolicited, and at the 
same time so gratifying.’ 

The eun had but just arisen, and began to chase 
the shadows of morning twilight, and spread his 
orient beams on the eastern hills, when the travel- 
ler, having partaken of an early repast, mounted 
a coal black steed which was caparisoned, and led 
out forhim. The village of Camden, toward which 
he directed his course, lay some twenty miles dis- 
tant from the hospitable habitation where he had 
spent the night, and it was noon ere he reached 
the bank of the beautiful and placid Wateree river, 
which glides slowly and majestically onward to the 
ocean. The beautiful scenery of the country ar- 
rested his attention, he gazed admiringly on the 
tall and wide spreading oaks, and the gigantic 
poplars which adorned the banks of the stream, 
their rugged sides were held in close embrace by 
the ascending grape vines, which spread their ten- 
drils from limb to limb, and, as the breezes agitated 
them, threw to the earth their black and luscious 
fruit. Having crossed the river, he again relapsed 
‘uto his train of thought, deep, one wouldyjudge 
from the contracted and meditative hanging of the 
brow, ard at times painful, from the convulsive 
twitches which occasionally distorted his interesting 
visage, 

The period in which my narrative commences, 
was one of deep and pervading interest, with every 
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individual who felt the impassioned glow which 
dilated the breast of every friend of his country; 
for it was the hour of her peril, when the souls of 
her sons were tried; it was when the spirit by 
which she had been animated, had almost quailed 
before the successful arms of her tyrannical parent, 
when the manacles of slavery had well nigh been 
rivetted upon her;—in other words, it was at the 
period when the inglorious defeat of Gen. Gates 
had caused the hearts ef her friends to despond, 
and encouraged to increased energy those of her 
sanguine and sanguinary foes. 

What is now the beautiful and flourishing town 
of Camden, was then but an inconsiderable village; 
there were a few respectable dwellings, inhabited 
mostly by the opulent agriculturists, and the man of 
business,——and some twenty or thirty stores, work- 
shops, and public houses. Situated about a mile 
distant from the eastern bank of the Wateree, on 
an undulating spot of ground, with a large creek 
running on its eastern and southern boundary, it 
presented not an unpleasing aspect, but generated a 
fear in the mind, least it should from its locality 
prove insalubrious; a fear, which the enemy 
realized to their sorrow, ere they vacated it, for 
hundreds whom the sword had spared, were swept 
off by the autumnal pestilence. 

It was at this time the head quarters of Lord 
Cornwallis, whose arms, as we before observed, in 
the defeat of Gates, had been crowned with vic- 
tory. 
The remains of the chivalrous De Kalb, had been 
but recently inhumed, as he survived but a short 
time from the numerous wounds he received in 
gallantly leading on to action his brave continen- 
tals; he had obtained from the hands of his enemies 
the honors of a soldier’s burial, for deaf as they 
sometimes were to the voice of mercy, they could 
not withhold from the brave hero those attentions, 
which respect for his character had inspired them 
with, while warring against them. 3 


He lay down in a soldier’s grave between four 
British officers, who had fallen in the same conflict 
—and enemies on the ground, and friends through- 
out the colonies, mourned the fate of the generous 
and gallant stranger. ‘The traveller approached the 
town and viewed with interest, the evidence of its 
present occupancy by the British. At its southern 
extremity there was a strong fort constructed, from 
which their banners were floating, and at different 
points, the same emblems gave intelligence of the 
presence of its supporters, He alighted from his 
steed, and entered a public house in the centre of 
the village, and after requesting that his horse might 
be attended to, and a repast prepared for himself, he 
reclined on a bench within the hall of the entrance, 
and remained silent for some moments: at length 
turning to his host, he observed, ‘that the succes 


‘of the British arms it was thought would soon 


bring the contest to a close.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the host, ‘no doubt of it, the cursed 
rebels will soon be put down, and I shall rejoice to 
see the time when King George shall bring them 
to their senses,’ 
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‘Have you heard anything from the North, 
landlord,’ the traveller inquired, ‘about the suc- 
cess of the British army in that quarter?’ 

“Why, yes,’ said the Inn-keeper, ‘we heard from 
there not long since, and the account states, that 
Waghington was still retreating before our country- 
men.’ 

‘Then you are a Briton,’ said the stranger. 

‘No, replied the host, ‘I can not say that exactly.’ 

‘Of English extraction then,’ remarked the travel- 
ler. 


‘I can not say that neither,’ said the host, ‘I am of 
Scotch and Irish extraction, but as it’s all the 
same kingdom, I consider myself the countryman of 
all the loyal subjects of King George, God bless 
him, and the enemy of all who do not wish well to 
his cause, and I hope seen,’ said he, as he turned off 
a glass of whiskey, ‘he will soon hang all the rebels 
in the provinees.’ 

The traveller seemed disinclined to pursue the 
conversation further, for it was manifest, though 
he seemed interested in eliciting what news the 
host might be able to communicate relative to the 
state of the country, that the conversation was oc- 
easionally unpleasant, so he continued sitting in a 
moody silence, until summoned to a cold collation, 
which had been provided to satisfy the cravings 
of his appetite. After partaking of his repast, he 
returned to the chamber and again seated himself, 
to wait the forthcoming of the animal on which he 
was to pursue his journey. During this interval 
the blast of a trumpet announced the near approach 
of a troop of cavalry, who immediately drew up 
before the tavern. ‘They seemed to have been re- 
cently engaged in a skirmish, for some of them bere 
the marks of violence on their persons, and some 
had been unhorsed, and were seated behind their 
fellow soldiers. The commander called a halt, and 
gave orders that the unhorsed and wounded shouid 
dismount. Some twenty men threw themselves 
from, or were assisted from their herses, and 
among them a young officer of middle stature, and 
muscular frame, his aspect was haughty and super- 
cilious, not however without a touch of humour in 
his eye. He turned to his commander, after he 
had been assisted into the vestibule of the house 
and enquired, 

‘Well, Col. how long do you think this cursed 
ball will keep me from retaliating on the blasted 
rebels, the cowardly villains, and what shall I do 
in the meantime?’ 

The stern visage of the commander relaxed as he 
replied, ‘I. am not surgeon enough to say precisely, 
Rugby, how long you will be unfitted for active 
service, and unable to resume your command, but 
in the interval you must see that the poor fellows 
left with you are attended to; and as fast as you 
can procure good horses for the unhurt, and have 
the wounds of the disabled healed, you must de- 
spatch them after me—I shall tarry at Head Quar- 
ters a day or two to rest our horses, and perhaps 
before I go some of the boys may get remounted 
and be able to proceed with me, I shall soon pay 


Sumpter for this day’s work.’ 


‘Curse him,’ replied Rugby, ‘it shall not be long 
ere I return his beggarly tatterdemalions a ‘Row- 
land for this Oliver.’ ‘I shall do my best Col. but 
don’t forget to send down Dr. Lint to pull out 
this lead from my arm.’ 

‘I shall not,’ returned the Col., and giving the 
order, the regiment resumed its march, until it as- 
cended the summit of an elevated hill, on which 
stood a large, elegant and newly-finished mansion, 
which having been the residence of a sturdy, and 
influential Whig, who retired from it on the ap- 
proach of the British army; was now the head 
quarters of Cornwallis, it was not more than a 
mile distant from the business part of the village, 
and commanded an extensive view of all the sur- 
rounding country. 

As our tale now immediately concerns the tra- 
veller we left at the tavern, we leave the Col. with 
his superior officer, who received Tarleton with 
marked respect, and return to the Inn. Oliver 
was preparing te mount his horse, when the dra- 
goons rode up, as we premised, and was detained 
until they passed on, when having his horse brought 
forward he was accosted by Rugby, who demanded 
‘who he was and whither travelling?’ 

He replied ‘that his name was Oliver, and that 
his course lay northward.’ | 

‘And pray, Mr. Oliver, will you be geod enough 
to inform me,’ said the Lieutenant,‘by whose permis- 
sion you proceed, and what assurance you can 
give that you are a friend to the King.’ 

‘I am,’ said Oliver, ‘a citizen of an adjoining pro- 
vince, engaged on my own business, nor do! see 
why a passport should be necessary to an undis- 
turbed passage through the country.’ 

‘We see differently then,’ said Rugby, ‘and as 
you are travelling without permission, I am dis- 
| posed to call in question your loyalty and honesty.’ 

The eye of Oliver emitted a flash of indignation, 
‘you have no right, sir,’said he haughtily,‘to question 
my integrity, without more indubitable ground for 
suspicion.’ 

‘You need give yourself no haughty airs, Mr. 
Traveller,’ replied Rugby, ‘I shall exercise the 
power, if I have not the right, to arrest your far- 
ther progress until you can produce stronger evi- 
dence than I have yet seen that you are a true 
man.’ 

‘Let this then, sir, suffice you,’ said Oliver, as he 
drew from his pocket a written passport officially 
signed by Lord Cornwallis at Charleston, permit- 
ting the bearer to pass unmolested through the 
province of South Carolina. Rugby perused it and 
after a minute resumed. 


‘You may move on,Mr.Oliver; but at present your 
royal master having need for the service of your 
steed, I shall exercise as I before observed,the power 
of apprepriating him te a more important use than 
you can possibly, so you will proceed without him.’ 

Aware of the uselessness of remonstrating against 
this unjust and arbitrary decision of a minion of the 
crown, without deigning to reply, he left the 
house and proceeded on foot. 


His course, as we before remarked, lay north- 
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ward, and he pursued the road leading on to Char- 
lotte, in North Carolina. He was several times 
stopped by the scouts and small detachments of the 
enemy, but was always released on presenting his 
passport; after a tedious travel of four days, he 
reached the village of Charlotte which had been 
the rendezvous of the retreating Americans, subse- 
quent to their defeat at Cainden. He leerned there 
to his mortification, that the American army was 
dispersed; although efforts had been made to collect 
the scattered troops and concentrate them once 
again for further service; yet they had been ina 
great degree unsuccessful, many had returned to 
their homes after undergoing unheard of sufferings, 
and others were wandering in different places, des- 
titute and friendless, the country round about still 
retained numbers who were languishing in agony, 
from wounds received, which though trivial when 
inflicted, had from their efforts to escape the enemy, 
become so highly inflamed and dangerous, that 
there was little probability of recovery; many had 
died from complicated woes, of wounds, disease, 
fatigue, and famine, and to add to their melancholy 
situation, they were in many instances left unaided 
by those of their countrymen to whose habitations 
they had been conveyed, who in their panic and 
fear of the approaching enemy, had fled from their 
own homes. There were numerous traces of dis- 
tress calculated to awaken the sympathies of even 
an obdurate heart,—many pictures of suffering 
rending to the breast which still retained, under the 
accumulated scenes of horror exhibited, a proper 
degree of philanthropy, and human benevolence. 
The feelings of our traveller at witnessing what we 
have thus cursorily hinted at, were indescribable: 
as the tear of sympathy would at times gush into 
his eye at beholding the untold agonies of some 
dying countryman, it would give place to an angry 
flash of indignation at the cause of their sufferings, 
his brow darkened, his step became firm, and he 
appeared to be under the influence of some high re- 
solve. 


Brooding as he walked from the cabin of one, 
whose sufferings seemed about to end in this life, 
who was fast hastening to that silent and peaceful 
home, where the weary rest, and hear no more the 
voice of the oppressor, one whom he had known in 
happier times, when war’s shrill clarion had not 
waked up to mortal strife the parent and child, 
and ome too whom his heart had loved as the 
friend and companion of his early days, he wept 
bitterly. 


He learned from his dying friend, seme of the 
particulars of the defeat of Gates’ army, of its dis- 
memberment and the present hopelessness of its 
reorganization. His friend had been wounded by 
a ball through the left arm in the early part of the 
engagement, and was compelled to retire from the 
ranks, just before the rout commenced; he had suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding his sufferimgs to reach the 


vicinity of Charlotte, but the exertion in that hot 


season, had induced violent inflammation, and not 
being within the reach of surgical aid, mortification 
of the member supervened, and was about closing 
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his career; he died during the night, and Oliver 
saw his body deposited early the next day, in a 
soldier’s grave, and at the same time took leave of 
the place, pursuing a road which ultimately led 
him over the mountains towards his home. 


He immediately entered upon a new duty—pos- 
sessing considerable influence among his friends 
and acquaintances, and assisted by some of like 
influence, he set about organizing an armed force 
among the hardy and intrepid mountaineers of that 
section, he had been known as a warm and devoted 
friend of his country throughout her struggle, but 
as the war had now penetrated to that remote point, 
he had not felt the necessity of exerting his ener- 
gies in behalf of the common rights; he had visite:! 
Charleston with a view to ascertain the sta’ of 
affairs in the low country, and had, much against 
his inclination by the peculiar circumstances of 
the times, been prevented from returning home 
as soon as he had contemplated. As an humble 
individual however, he had not encountered: the 
rigorous fate which befel some of his country- 
men, whu refused to accede to the terms of the 
conquerors, and as he was unknown, he suc- 
ceeded through the influence of some of the 
British otficers, with whom he became acquainted, 
by the additional agency of most of the little gold 
he possessed, in obtaining under an assumed name, 
the passport which enabled him te reach his home. 

Possessed of ardent feelings, Col. Sevier, which 
was the traveller's real name, now exerted him- 
self to the utmost, in engaging his countrymen to 
assist him; he possessed also with a fervency of 
soul, a captivating eloquence, which enabled him 
to impress all who listened to him with the impor- 
tance of his subject ; the vivid manner in which 
he pourtrayed the scenes of sufferings he had wit- 
nessed, and the bold, and nervous language, in 
which he denounced the authors who inflicted 
them, were properly appreciated by those who hung 
with fixed attention on his recital. His glowing 
pictures of his country, when the arms of her brave 
sons should break her bonds and expel the ruthless 
invaders from her shores—when peace should sue- 
ceed her glorious struggle, with Liberty as its ac- 
companying boon, were so forcibly drawn, that 
those who listened were inspired with a glow cor- 
responding to that which manned the speaker’s 
heart. Hundreds volunteered to follow him where- 
ever he would lead, and strike boldly for their 
country, nor did the enthusiasm of the occasion 
prove evanescent—their resolve was to do or die, 
and if they lacked the discipline of their well- 
trained foes, to make their strong arms and bold 
hearts, supply that defect. 


While Col. Sevier was thus enlisting those over 
whom his influence extended, his intimate friends 
and co-patriots, Colonels Williams, Cleaveland, and 
Shelby, were likewise exerting themselves success- 
fully in the same cause, until by their united efforts, 
they had succeeded in raising a force of upwards 
of a thousand effective men. Men whese habits 
had inured them to toil and dangers, and whose 
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lofty spirits made them spurn the idea of sub- 
mission. 

Each man equipped himself, with his rifle and 
pouch, knapsack and canteen, and selecting his 
best horse, soon joined his respective commander 
at the place appointed for a general rendezvous, 

About this period, which was sometime early in 
October of the year 1780, intelligence was received | 
of the approach of Col. Ferguson, a commander 
of distinguished merit in the royal service, his 
force consisted of a regiment of disciplined 
forces, and some hundreds of raw recruits, who 
were most of them dissolute and abandoned Tories, 
the most hateful and despicable of all the enemies 
of their country. Their march had been characte- 
rized by their usual demon-like excesses, of violence, 
rapine, bloodshed, and heuse-burning, and numbers 
of defenceless and unoffending citizens had been 
savagely slaughtered to feed their rapacity for blood 
and rapine, and they were now in training, expect- 
ing soen to form a junction with Cornwallis. 

But the day of temporal retribution was at hand, 
and they were doomed to feel the chastisements of 
their much jnjured countrymen. 

it was not long ere the tidings of their advance 
were .received by the hardy volunteers of the 
Alleghanies, and an instant resolve was entered 
into by them to punish these unprincipled and un- 
feeling despoilers. 

Mounted and prepared they set forward in 
search of Ferguson and being unencumbered by 
baggage, their motions were fleet and unlaboured, 
and although the weather was becoming cold, yet 
burning for the conflict, they felt not the chilly 
dews as they slept unsheltered on the ground, 
having the heavens for their canopy, the earth for 
their bed. Their rations were drawn from the 
clean beast of the field or forest, and their drink 
from the running brook. The encampment of Fer- 
guson was on a lofty eminence, entitled from its 
superior elevation to the appellation of the King’s 
Mountain, and on the 7th October, having ascer- 
tained his situation, the American volunteers ap- 
proached, resolved to attack him. A brief council 
among the officers resulted in an agreement to di- 
vide their force and advance to the onset at different 
points. The men were ordered to fire as soon as 
they approached near enough to make their aim 
certain, and to maintain their ground as leng as 
they could do so, but when compelled by the bayo- 
net, against which they had no defence, to retreat, 

to retire until a diversion in the enemy’s move- 
ment should enable them to rally again te the attack. 

Each man was exhorted to follow the example 
of his leader, and if there was one so base and 
cowardly as to wish to retire, he was permitted to 
turn and flee. Unaware of the dangers which en- 
vironed them, the enemy were employed, resting 
from toil, and with delusive hope indulging confi- 
dant expectations of soon again being engaged in 
their nefarious designs against the lives and pro- 
perty of their countrymen, when unexpectedly their 
advanced piquet gave the signal of approaching 
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pidly advanced, followed by all his force, and was 
soon in close conflict with his enemies, the well 
directed rifles of the Alleghany warriors told fear- 
fully on the descending foe, and the shout of in- 
creasing strife drowned the groanings of the 
wounded and dying. Emch successive discharge 
of the Americans carried with it appalling conse- 
quences, tril Ferguson aware of his only security 
charged with the bayonet. ‘The votunteers then 
retreated a little space until they were cheered by 
the shout of their countrymen advancing from an 
opposite quarter, who soon poured in onthe enemy 
another shower of death, to them were the bayonets 
now turned, which enabled the first advaneing 
party to renew their fire; again was the bayonet 
successful, when Sevier from above them, and 
Shelby from below rushing on to the fight, filled 
up their cup of sorrows. Engaged now on all 
sides by determined and persevering foes, Ferguson 
still fought with the energy of despair, ever and 
anon did he rally his sinking forces to the charge, 
and endeavour to retrieve his hopeless fortunes, 
but the arms of the sons of freedom grew stronger 
from exertion, and their hearts bolder by their nearer 
approach to their hateful foes, determination sat on 
every face, and deathly precision was in every eye 
—each leaden mandate accomplished its errand, 
and they were not indeed few or unfrequent. 

Observing the desperation of the British com- 
mander, his constant and increasing efforts to pro- 
tract the fight, he became the mark of a mountain 
rifleman, and quivered in death as the bullet pierced 
his heart. Thisclosed the contest, for as the enemy 
saw their brave leader fall they threw down their 
arms, and sued for quarters, Consternation and 
fear came over many of them, for they believed they 
were now about to meet the just demerits of their 
former atrocities. Most of them were spared, but 
there were some whose complicated villainies could 
not be forgiven by their countrymen whom they 
had wronged, they deserved no mercy and were 
doomed to death——nor did they die the death of 
soldiers, but expiated on the surrounding trees their 
black catalogue of crimes. 


The slain and wounded, together with the cap- 
tured, exceeded eleven hundred, and were over- 
come by an undisciplined and as to number, un- 
equal force. 


Amidst the general rejoicing however, there was 
some cause for gloom, although their own loss had 
been comparatively inconsiderable, the Americans 
had to lament the unhappy fate of Col. Williams, 
who fell while engaging the foe, and died as victory 
crowned his fellow soldiers; his loss was sincerely 
deplored, for he was estimable both for his private 
virtues and military accomplishments. 

It was now that the prospects of South Carolina 
began to brighten. This sudden and unexpected 
check which the enemy sustained, contributed, while 
it astonished by its boldness and effect, to wake 
up a reviving spirit and encourage the patriotic 
hearts of her children. There was still a hope that 


she might retrieve her losses, and many of her 


danger. Col. Cleaveland gave the word, and ra- 


| brave sons, sprang to her rescue, determined to use 


at 
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greater efforts, and submit cheerfully to all the| but were soon repulsed by the intrepidity of those 


hardships and privations of a camp. 

Marion and Sumpter still kept the field, and 
as their increasing numbers justified more con- 
stantly by rapidand generally successful skirmishes, 
intimidating and capturing their enemies. Their 
efforts contributed in an eminent degree to inspire 
their countrymen with renewed hopes of finally 
realizing their wishes in the expulsion of their 
enemies. Late in the month of December, Gen. 
Greene having been appointed to succeed Gates, 
assumed the command of the remnant of the south- 
ern army, and receiving a reinforcement of militia, 
proceeded again into South Carolina, his force con- 
sisted of about 1000 continéntals, and 1300 
militia. 

He had advanced as far as the Cheraw Hills, 
when by a bold and well-judged stroke of policy, 
he despatched a force under Gen. Morgen to pro- 
ceed to the relief of the western part of the pro- 
vince. On the march, Morgan was joined by a 
reinforcement of volunteers which Col. Sevier, who 
had not been idle since the affair of King’s Moun- 
tain had organized. ‘They were a part of the force 
who had served with him ‘there, most of them his 
personal friends, Wide awake to the importance 
of the stake for which they were contending, they 
had vowed to win it or perish. A short time sub- 
sequent to the movement of Morgan, a force de- 
spatched by Cornwallis, under the command of 
of Col. Tarlton, to give him battle, some little 


time elapsed and the opposing armies neared each 
other. 


Unwilling to hazard an encounter rashly, Mor- 
gan retreated before his ativersary, until he obtain- 
ed a favourable position, at the immortalized spot 
Which gave a name to the well fought battle of 
the Cowpens, he then awaited the onset of his im- 
petuous adversary. ‘Tarlton advanced rapidly, 
when the militia, which under the command of 
Col. Pickens formed the front line; for a time they 
maintained their stand nobly, throwing in on the 
advancing columns a close and destructive fire, 
they were however compelled to retire, which they 
did in good order: and took post on the right of 
Col. Howard, who led on the continentals. Here 
the contest became obstinate and bloody, unaccus- 
tomed to repulse or defeat, and reanimated by the 
advance of the reserved troops which had been or- 
dered up to support them, they succeeded in out- 
flanking the Americans, upon which Mergan order- 
ed his troops to fall back on the cavalry; and assumed 
a new position, viewing the retrograde maove- 
ment of the Americans as the precursor of de- 
feat, the British with a shout again rushed 
on, but were received with so destructive a 
fire as threw them into confusion, upon which 
Col. Howard assuming the command, ordered a 
charge, by which happy movement the contest was 
concluded, andthe day was won. The enemy sus- 
tained a signal defeat, while the infantry were thus 
closely engaged, a body of the enemy’s cavalry 
penetrated to the rear of the Americans, where 
Washington and Sevier were posted .as a reserve, 


troops. Col. Sevier was considerably in advance, 
when he encountered a dragoon of admirable 
swordsmanship, with whom he maintained a sword 
conflict, but ultimately compelled him to yield; he 
was wounded in the struggle by a stroke of his 
enemy’s sabre, but not co dangerously as to prevent 
his assisting inthe pursuit. Many were slaughter- 
ed and captured, in their retreat. ‘Twenty-three 
officers, five hundred privates, the artillery, eight 
hundred muskets, thirty-five baggage wagons, and 
one hundred dragoon horses, fell into the hands of 
the victors. Thus were the Americans again suc- 
cessful. 

On returning from the pursuit and reviewing the 
captured, Sevier discovered to his gratification, that 
the dragoon whom he had overpewered, was no 
other than the redoubted Rugby, who had on a for- 
mer occasion so unceremoniously deprived him of 
his horse. The recognition was not so agreeable 
to the Lieutenant, who would fain have disclaimed 
his acquaintance. 

‘Well Lieutenant,’ said Sevier, ‘I am glad again 
to see you, and more particularly under the pre- 
sent circumstances, you begin to discover that we 
are not the cowardly villains, and beggarly tatter- 
demallions, you were pleased to call us on a former 
occasion. I am more especially gratified that the 
lesson you received to-day, will enable you to chase 
away that delusion, and imbibe more correct opi- 
nions of our spirit and prowess.’ 


‘No more of that I beg of you,’ said Rugby, ‘you 
for one I can answer for, you fight like the devil, 
orI should not be here—but in the defeat of our 
troops, your forces were greatly superior to ours.’ 

‘Not in number, Lieutenant, fer in that we were 
deficient,’ replied the Colonel. 


‘Isit possible,’ said Rugby; ‘well, know not what 
my commander may think of this day’s work, but 
I think he has exhibited rascally generalship.’ 

‘You mean ‘to say Lieutenant,’ said Sevier, ‘that 
he has been out-generalled by old Morgan.’ 

‘I mean,’ said Rugby, ‘that we are defeated, and 
I am a prisoner, be the causes what they may.’ 

‘Well, we will say no more on that subject,’ re- 
turned Sevier, ‘and though you are a prisoner, 
and I have a right, or what you more highly appre- 
ciate, the power to retaliate for your rather unpo- 
lite conduct on a former eccasion, I shall exercise it 
no farther than to retain your charger for my own 
service--I think,’ he continued, ‘I can appropriate 
him to better purposes than you or your King can 
possibly do.’ 

‘All very right,’ said Rugby smiling, ‘I have now 
an Oliver for my Rowland.’ 

‘Lieutenant,’ said Sevier, ‘I should like to know 
for curiosity ‘sake what became of my animal; he 
was,it is true, at the time you borrowed him for the 
King, not in the best order, but he was notwith- 
standing a horse of fine action.’ 

‘If,’ replied Rugby, ‘you will take the trouble to 
have the best charger I ever bestrode, the one from 
which you dismounted me, led forward, you will see 
your identical horse?’ 
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‘Indeed,’ replied the Colonel, ‘is it possible that 
the fine animal you rode was my horse,’ 

‘The same,’ replied Rugby—I soon diseovered 
him to be a horse of excellent qualities, and as 
I soon after had need for one, I took him from the 
soldier to whom I had given him, and with care 
made him the animal you now behold.’ 

‘Truly,’ replied Sevier, ‘he has undergone a great 
cHange, I should never have recognized him; I 
had not owned him in fact long enough to make 
discoveries as to his real worth, for it was only the 
morning of that day that I had obtained him, but as 
I have now by the chance of war obtained him 
again, we will not be separated until I see an indi- 
vidual who has a paramount claim.’ 

‘Well Col. you must admit that I discovered, in- 
tuitively it may be, that the horse was in rather 
dangerous hands for our cause.’ 

‘I cannet admit,’ replied Sevier, ‘be your intuitive 
perceptions what they might, that you sufficiently 
respected the passport of your commander-in-chief 
—which should have been sufficient to have pro- 
tected both myself and my animal.’ 

Rugby smiled and replied, ‘O as to that Col. I 
confess I did not evidence all the delicacy in the 
matter, which I perhaps should have done under 
other circuinstances, but you must make allowances 
for my then situation, and the orders you heard 
given. But how in the name of Jupiter, Col.’ he 
continued, ‘came yeu in possession of the talisman 
which you then exhibited.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the Col., ‘I obtained it through the 
influence of a more universal Talisman.’ 

‘Would you insinuate,’ said Rugby, ‘ that gold 
procured it from his Excellency.’ 

‘Not immediately from him,’ replied the Col., ‘but 
from one of his satellites whose finances at the 
time was rather exhausted.’ 

‘He was a scoundrel,’ said Rugby. 

‘There are many such in the royal army,’ returned 
Sevier. 

The conversation was now interrupted by an 
order from Gen. Morgan to the unwounded; again 
to resume their ranks, when he complimented 
them on their good behaviour on that occasion, and 
thanked them for the intrepidity, they had all of 
them displayed, and turning to Col. Howard who 
stood near him he grasped his hand, and said, Col. 
I am your friend and love you, and am mainly in- 
debted to you by your timely charge without my 
orders for the victory, but had yeu failed of success 
I should have shot you dead for a breach of discip- 
line. | 

To Colonels Washington, and Sevier he ex- 
pressed his approbation for the prempt and effectual 
manner in which they repulsed the enemy, and 
expressed a hope that their ‘verdant laurels might 
never be seared by defeat.’ 

To the soldiery, he spoke in rather a different 
strain, ‘You see, my boys,’ said he, ‘that the old 
wagoner; who told you awhile ago he never was 
beaten has had his usual good luck, and while 
you stand by him as you did to-day he never will 


be beaten.’ <A loud huzza from his soldiers follow- | 


ed this piece of homely eloquence, and the exulta- 
tion which shune on their faces evidenced their 
confidence in their commander and their pleasure 
at receiving his approbation. Colonel Sevier now 
returned home to heal the wound he had received, 
and a short time after, having ascertained the re- 
treat of the enemy from Camden and its vicinity, 
he made a tour in that direction, for the purpose of 
again visiting the dwelling of his: hespitable friend, 
Jones, to restore his horse and tender his acknow- 
ledgements for the favors conferred on him. He 
found however, that a change had passed over the 
place since he was there, the dwelling appeared to 
have been consumed some time previously by fire, 
and utter desolation brooded over the former lovely 
spot where he had shared the kind hospitality of 
strangers. He could learn nothing of the indivi- 
duals who had resided there, and in doubt as to 
their fate, returned home. 


A short period subsequent to the evacuation of 
Charleston, when the enemy having been compell- 
ed to resign successively, post after post, and retire 
in disgrace and defeat from this province. When 
the balmy influences of peace began to succeed the 
horrors of war, Col. Sevier left his home to visit the 
city of Charleston; he had penetrated far towards 
the sea-eoast, and had paused early in the afternoon 
to await the arrival of the Ferry boat, which was 
crossing the stream, freighted with several gentle- 
men, when a shriek some distance in his rear, 
caused him to wheel his horse and rush towards 
the spot; he soon approached near enough, to see 
a gentleman apparently somewhat advanced in 
years, struggling with two stout negroes, while 
two others had in their possession a lady, whom 
they were bearing into the fastnesses of the almost 
impenetrable swamp. 


As it was impossible to pursue them on hvorse- 
back, he snatched his pistols from their holsters, 
and jumping from his animal, immediately gave 
chase, encumbered as they were by the fair being, 
who in the terror of the eccasion had become sense- 
less, he was soon enabled to approach the wretches 
near enough, to make at one of them a certain 
aim; the black, though desperately wounded, letting 
go his hold of the lady, turned on his assailant, 
who rapidly approached him; and lifting his axe 
would have felled himto the earth, had he not with 
his remaining pistol inflicted a more mortal injury. 
The minute which elapsed ere he could again pre- 
pare his weapons for service, gave the retreating 
slave time to advance farther into the forest,—but 
he was soon again within the reach of the Col’s 
fire-arms, who, fearing lest he should injure the 
lady, commanded him to release her. The black 
seemed unwilling to let her go, and not until the 
Col. advanced so nearly as almost to lay his hand 
on him, did he relinquish her, and as he did s0, 
made a desperate pass at her side, with his knife. 
As he sprang from her, he received the contents of 
the Col’s pistol and fell. Scarcely however was 
Sevier at her side, ere another part of the band 
were discovered rapidly approaching, the Col. 
awaited the onset with determined resolution, but 
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as they approached and before he had occasion to 
use his remaining weapon, a shout from behind in- 
duced the miscreants to fly back to their covert. 
The approaching rescue proved to be the party he 
had seen crossing the ferry, who had landed in time 
to save the old gentleman's life, after he had re- 
ceived some severe wounds, unable from exhaustion 
to speak, he pointed to the swamp and made signs 
for them to enter it, and being guided by the suc- 
cessive reports of the fire-arms—they had advanced 
thus opportunely to the rescue. 

The lady was soon recovered from her swoon, 
and after expressing her gratitude to heaven for her 
deliverance, she received a hasty sketch of the 
manner in which it had been effected. 

She thanked the Col. fervently for his timely 
interposition, and enquired anxiously for her fa- 
ther; she was assured of his safety and rising from 
the ground, desired to be conducted to him. In 
rising, she placed her hand on her side as if in| 
pain, and discovered that her watch alone had ar- 
rested the fatal progress of the assassin’s knife, 
the point having penetrated the golden case 
and broken off. She was however, considerably 
bruised by the violence of the concussion.—The 
meeting between the father and daughter was af- 
fecting, for he had looked upon her as lost, and 
wher she beheld him all bloody and exhausted, 
though assured that his wounds were not mortal, 
she wept in agony. When the paroxysm of 
grief had somewhat subsided, the father enquired 
of her, to whom she was indebted for her escape. 
She pointed to the Col. who was leaning against 
a tree a little distance from them, apparently en- 
deavouring to conceal the emotions which the ten- 
derness of the interview excited. 


When he discovered that he was observed, he 
advanced towards the wounded gentleman, and 
congratulated him on his escape, and the safety 
of his daughter, and as he spoke the eyes of the 
old man became rivetted on him, the tones of the 
speaker’s voice seemed to waken up some distant 
recollections, and he appeared to be stirring to recal 
. mind, when and where he had formerly seen 
iim, 

‘Permit me my friend, for such I certainly may 
call you,’ said he, ‘to enquire to whom | am indebted 


for the important service you have this day render- 
ed me.’ 


‘My name,’ replied the Col., ‘is Sevier.’ 

‘Sevier, Sevier, I thought, said the old gentle- 
man, ‘I had seen you before, but must be mistaken, 
—I am not however, a stranger to the name, are 
you connected with Col. Sevier, who fought at 
King’s mountain?’ 

‘I had tke honor,’ replied the Col., ‘to command a 
force on that occasion.’ 

‘Indeed, then, I am more than happy to see you, 
my noble Col. your intrepidity to-day on my own 
behalf, associated with the recollection of that 
glorious occasion, in the cause of our common 
country, endears you to my heart.’ 

The surrounding gentlemen now introduced 
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fication at the honor of becoming acquainted with 
one, to whom they were all so much indebted for 
the more speedy adjustment of their country’s dif- 
ficulties. 

The Col. replied in a becoming manner, disclaim- 
ed a right to more than a small share of the honor 
they were disposed to heap on him, he had only 
been one among many who had endeavoured to 
discharge their duty to their country. 

They now assisted to place the wounded man in 
his carriage with his daughter, and as the Col. was 
proceeding in the same direction, he proposed to be 
their escort. 

One of the gentlemen insisted, as he lived but a 
short distance beyond the river, that they would 
make a home at his house, until their wounds 
healed. This proffer was kindly received and accept- 
ed and Captain James apologizing to his compa- 
nions, retraced his steps and conveyed the party 
over the river to his residence where every atten- 
tion which hospitality could bestow was shown 
them. 


A few days was sufficient to restore the wounded 
gentleman and enable him to resume his journey, 
and as Sevier had kindly waited his recovery, the 
carriaze of Mr. Blake, which was the old gentle- 
man’s name, and the horse of Col. Sevier was 

brought out. 


As the horse was led forward, the eye of Blake 
surveyed him narrowly, and ordering the boy to 
shift the position of the animal; he viewed hima 
moment, and turning to Sevier observed, ‘I may be 
again deceived, but surely I have seen that animal 
in by-gone days.’ | 

‘That horse,’ replied the Col., ‘I obtained under 
peculiar circumstances from a gentleman whose 
kindness in lending him could only have been the 
impulse of a generous heart. He was the property 
of an individual, whose name was Jones, near 
the Wateree river, and although I had sought 
his owner since with a view to return him, and 
express my obligations, I have been unable to find 
him. When I visited his residence, it was con- 
sumed, and I could discever no trace of its kind 
and disinterested occupant.’ 

Blake smiled during this recital, and replied, 
‘I was not mistaken Col. when I thought I re- 
cognised the other day, a former acquaintance, you 
put me out a little, when you told me your real 
name; you recollect when you visited my habita- 
tion your name was Oliver.’ 

‘And is it possible,’ said Sevier, ‘that you are my 
old friend Jones, it is indeed sir, a pleasure to me 
to see you again,—the only obstacle which pre- 
vented my recognising my generous friend was the 
bruises and scars you received, and I very much 
doubt whether your more intimate acquaintance 
would know you.’ 

‘Well Col.’ said Blake, ‘I was prepossessed in 
your favour on my first acquaintance—I believed 
you then to be, as now I know you, a friend to 
your country and the rights of man, and as such I 
befriended you, I have now the satisfaction to 


themselves to the Col. and expressed their grati- 


know, that I could not have assisted one more 
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-deliverer of their dear Henrietta, and was welcome 
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worthy;—you must, my good sir, make a home of 
my house while you remain in the city. Mrs. 
Blake will be more than delighted to recognise in 
her old acquaintance Oliver, the lonely pedestrian 
of the Wateree river, the gallant Col. Sevier.’ 

After a kind leave-taking of Capt. James’ family, 
they proceeded onward to Charleston. He learned 
from Blake the circumstances of his incognito, and 
sojourn in the country,—and the cause of the deso- 
rer which had passed over his lonely dwelling 

ere. 

He was known in the city as a distinguished and 
influential Whig, possessed of great wealth,—and 
unwilling after its reduction to submit, he retired 
hastily with his wife to the country, and under the 
name of Jones which was indeed his middle name, 
had endeavoured to avoid the necessity of accept- 
ing the terms proposed by the conquerors;—he 
was however discovered in his retreat some short 
time after the visit of Sevier, and having his pro- 
perty plundered and destroyed, was conveyed back 
to Charleston where he remained in confinement, 
until the war closed, and prisoners were ex- 
changed. 

In two days our party arrived safely in the city, 
and alighted before the elegant mansion of Blake; 
they were received by the lady of the house, who 
was horror struck at the appearance of her hus- 
band; though much improved and fast recovering, 
he was yet much disfigured, by the contusions pro- 
duced by the clubs, with which the wretches as- 
sailed him. 

The Col. was introduced by the father, as the 


with warmth by the doting mother, for Henrietta 
was their lovely surviving pledge of love—they 
had consigned several lovely blooms to the grave; 
and on her were coneentered all their affections. 
It was not many minutes, before Mrs. Blake as 
her husband had done before, discovered the Col’s 
striking similarity to one she had seen in former 
times, and when at the husband’s request, the soldier 
recited his toils, and discovered himself as the indi- 
vidual who had shared her hospitality in the 
woods, the disclosure gave her much pleasure. 

It would be out of character, gentle reader, if the 
beautiful Henrietta had been an unaffected or unin- 
terested listener to the history of the Col’s eventful 
life, especially when she associated with his former 
toils the recollections of the perils he had encounter- 
ed on her own behalf. She was not; for when he 
spoke of returning immediately to his mountain 
home, the maiden’s eye betrayed a strange emo- 
tion. And being as she was in the bloom and 
beauty of womanhood, having just emerged into 
the spring of her nineteenth year, possessing stri- 
king loveliness both of person and mind; it would 
have been stranger, if the gallant Col. had proved 
insensible to her charms. 


‘I shall leave you on the morrow my friend,’ said 
be to Blake, ‘my business in the city is accomplish- 
ed, and new permit me if you are willing to part 
with your horse, to return you his value.’ 


SPEAK NO ILL OF POETRY. 


subject—I owe you more than a thousand times 
his value, which I would pay if I was not bankrupt 
in the only coin current on such occasions. Keep 
the animal as a trifle from one who is grateful, 
and will ever be your friend.’ 

The Col. returned to his house, but his hearth 
was far more lonely than in times past, it was evi- 
dent that his heart was ill at ease, and a consider- 
able time elapsed, ere he could summon up suf- 
ficient courage to disclose the state of his feelings, 
to the only one who could assuage his sorrows, 
But on his return to the city in the spring, he told 
his love and was accepted. 

The daughter of William Jones Blake, the beau- 
tiful and all accomplished Henrietta, became the 
bride of Col. Sevier, the gallant hero of the King’s 
Mountain. 

They lived long and happily, and reared up 
sons and daughters the pride of their parents, and 


the glory of their country ! 
Macon, Georgia. G. G. 8. 
Original. 


SPEAK NO ILL OF POETRY. 


“Oh, speak no ill of poetry 
For ‘tis a holy thing.” 
Mas. Sicournry. 
Matin awake. Bright in the east 
The radiant morning glowed, 
And morning breezes drank the dew 
That from the rose-leaf flowed. 
1 heard a maid, her angel voice 
Upon the Zephyrs fting, 
“ Oh, speak no ill of poetry 
For ‘tis a holy thing.” 
*Twasnoon. The sun with hostile ray 
Beat down upon the earth, ~ 
While I retired deep in yon grove, 
*Mid Nature’s cheering mirth ; 
And there, me-thought, in Nature’s voice 
I heard each warbler sing, 
“ Oh, speak no ill of poetry 
For ‘tis a holy thing.” 


At eve the lovely moon arose 
To kiss each weeping flower, 
And Nature’s music there was hushed 
In reverence of the hour ;— 
A lute beside the silvery lake 
Breathed sweetly trom each string, 
“Oh, speak no ill of poetry 
For "tis a holy thing.” 


"Twas midnight deep. The busy world 
In Morpheus was chained, 

Nature reposed upon her couch, 
And black oblivion reigned ; 

Yet still I heard the passing sigh 
Borne on some seraph’s wing, 

“ Oh, speak no ill of poetry 


‘Hush man, said Blake, say not a word on that 


For ’tis a holy thing.” 
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BISHOP GEORGE AND THE YOUNG PREACHER, 491 


From the Atheneum and Visiter. 


BISHOP GEORGE AND THE YOUNG PREACHER, 


The stranger, after an hour, during which no 
refreshments had been prepared for him, asked 
to be shown to his room, to which he retired un- 


An aged traveller, worn and weary, was gen- | noticed—grieved and shocked at the conduct of 
tly urging on his tired beast, just as the sun was | the family and the minister. Taking from his 
dropping behind the range of hills that bounds | saddlebags a well worn bible, he seated himself 
the horizon of that rich and picturesque country | in a chair, and was soon buried in thoughts, holy 
in the vicinity of Springfield, Ohio. It was a and elevating, and had food to eat which those 
sultry August evening, and he had journied a’ who passed him by in pity and scorn dreamed 


distance of thirty-five miles since morning, bis 
pulses throbbing under the influence of a burning 
sun. At Fairfield he had been hospitably enter- 


not of. Hour after hour passed away, and no 
one came to invite the old, worn down traveller, 
to partake of the luxurious supper which was 


tained, by one who had recognised the veteran | served below. 


soldier o 
him for his Master’s sake, of the benefits him- 
self had received from the hand which feedeth 
the young lions when they lack; and he had 
travelled on refreshed in spirit. But-many a 
weary mile had he journied over since then, and 
now as the evening shades darkened around, he 


the cross, and who had ministered to. 


Towards eleven o’clock the minister came up 
stairs, and without pause or prayer, hastily threw 


off his clothes, and got into the very middle of s 


small bed, which was to be the resting place of 
the old man as well as himself. After a while 
the aged stranger rose up, and after partially 
disrobing himself, knelt down, and remained for 


felt the burden of age and teil ot — him, | many minutes in fervent prayer. The earnest 
e ha 


and he desired the pleasant retreat 


d pic- breathing out of his soul soon arrested the atten- 


tured himself when that day’s pilgrimage should | tion of the young preacher, who began to feel 


be accomplished. 


| 


some few reproofs of conscience for his own neg- 


It was not long before the old man checked lect of this duty. The old man now rose from 


his tired animal at the door of the anxiously 
looked for haven of rest. A middle aged wo- 
man was at hand, to whom he mildly applied 
for accommodation for himself and horse. 

‘[ don’t know,’ said she, coldly, after scrutin- 
izing for some time the appearance of the tra- 
veller, which was not the most promising, ‘ that 
we can take you in, old man. You seem tired, 
however, and I’ll see if the Minister of the cir- 
cuit. who is here to night, will let you lodge with 
him.’ 

The young circuit preacher soon made his ap- 
pearance, and consequentially swaggering up to 
the old man, examined him for some moments 
inquisitively; then asked a few impertinent 
questions—and finally, after adjusting his hair 
half-a-dozen times, feeling his ceonetiey shaven 
chin as often, consented that the stranger should 


share his bed for the night, and turning upon 


his heel entered the house. 

The traveller, aged and weary as he was, 
dismounted, and led his faithful animal to the 
stable, where, with his own hands he rubbed 
him down, watered him, and gave him food, and 
then entered the inhospitable mansion where he 
had expected so much kindness. A Methodist 
family resided in the house, and as the circuit 
preacher was to be there that day, great pre- 
parations were made to entertain him, and a 
number of the Methodist young ladies of the 
neighbourhood had been invited, so that quite a 
party met the eyes of the stranger as he entered, 
not one of whom took the slightest notice of him, 
and he wearily sought a vacant chair in the 
corner, out of direct observation, but where he 
could note all that was going on. And his anx- 
ious eye showed that he was no careless obser- 
ver of what was transpiring around him. 

The young minister played his part with all 
the frivolity and foolishness of a city beau, and 
nothing like religion escaped his lips. Now he 
was chattering and bandying senseless compli- 
ments with this young lady, and now engaged in 
trifling repartee with another, who was anxious 
to seem interesting in his eyes. 


his knees, aud after slowly undressing himself, 
got into bed, or rather, upon the edge of the 
bed, for the young preacher had taken posses- 
sion of the centre and would not, voluntarily, 
move an inch. In this uncomfortable position 
the stranger lay for some time, in silence. At 
length the younger of the twe made a remark, 
to which the elder replied in a style and manner 
that arrested his attention. On this he moved 
over 2n inch er two, and made more room. 

. How far have you come to-day, old gentle- 
man ?’ 

‘ Thirty-five miles.’ 

‘From where?’ 

‘From Springfield” | 

Ah, indeed! You must be tired after so long 
a journey, for one of your age.’ 

‘Yes, this poor old body is much worn down 
by long and constant travel, and I feel that the 
journey of to-day has exhaused me much.’ 

The young minister moved over a little. 

* You do not belong to Springfield then ?’ 

‘No. Ihave no abiding place.’ 

* How ?’ | 

‘I have no continuing city. My home is be- 
yond this vale of tears.’ : 

Another move of the minister. 

* How far have you travelled on your present 
journey 

* From Philadelphia.’ 

‘From Philadelphia! (In evident surprise.) — 
The Methodist General Conference was in ses- 
sion there a short time since. Had it brokén 
up when you left?’ 

‘It adjourned the day before I started.’ 

* Ah, indeed !’"—moving still farther over to- 
wards the front side of the bed, and allowing the 
stranger better accommodations. *Had Bishop 
George left when you came out ?’ 

* Yes—he started at the same time I did ?—we 
left in company ?’ 

ere the circuit preacher relinquished 
half of the bed, and politely younsstad the = 
ger to occupy a larger space. 
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‘How did the Bishop look. He is getting 
quite old now and feeble is he not ?’ 

‘He carries his age tolerably well. But his 
labor is a hard one, and he begins to show signs 
of failing strength.’ 

‘ He is expected ‘his way in a week or two.— 
How glad | shall be to shake hands with the old 
veteran of the Cross! But you ar Ona left in 
company with the good old man—how far did 
you come together ? 

* We travelled alone for a small distance.’ 

* You travelled alone with the Bishop ?’ 

‘Yes! we have been intimate for years !’ 

* You intimate with Bishop George !’ 

* Yes, why not ?’ 

‘Bless me! Why did I not know that? But 
may | be so bold as to enquire your name?’ 

After a moment’s hesitation, the stranger re- 

George.’ 

‘George! George! Not Bishop George ?’ 

‘ They call me ‘ Bishop George,’ meekly re- 
plied the old man. 

*‘Why—why—bless me! Bishop George’—ex- 
claimed the now abashed preacher—springin 
from the bed— You have had no supper ! 1 will 
instantly call up the family. Why did you not 
tell us who you were?’ — 

‘Stop—stop—my friend,’ said the Bishop 
gravely. 1 want no supper here, and should 
not eat any if it were got for me. If an old man, 
toil worn and weary, fainting with travelling 
through all the long summer day, was not con- 
sidered worthy of a meal by this family, who 
profess to have set up the altar of God in their 
house, Bishop pene surely is not. Fle is, at 
. best, but a man; and has no claims beyond those 
of common humanity.’ 

A night of severer mortification, the qoses 
minister had never experienced. The Bishop 
kindly admonished him, and warned him of the 
great necessity there was of his adorning the doc- 
trines of Christ, by following him sincerely and 
humbly. Gently but earnestly he endeavored 
to win him back from his wanderings of heart, 
and direct him to trust more in God and less in 
his own strength. ; 

In the morning the Bishop prayed with him, 
long and fervently, before he left the chamber ; 
and was glad to see his heart melted into contri- 
tion. Seonafter the Bishop descended, and was 
met by the heads of the family with a thousand 
sincere apologies. He mildly silenced them, 
and asked to have his horse brought out. The 
horse was accordingly soon in readiness, and 
the Bishop, taking up his saddlebags, was pre- 
paring to depart. 

‘ But surely, Bishop,’ urged the distressed ma- 
tron, ‘ you will not thus leave us?’ Wait a few 
‘minutes—breakfast is on the table.’ 

‘ No, Sister L , | cannot take breakfast 
here. You did not consider a poor, toil-worn 
traveller. worthy of a meal, and your Bishop 
has no claim but such as humanity urges.’ 

And thus he departed, leaving the family and 
minister in confusion and sorrow. He did not 
act thus from resentment, for such an emotion 
did not raise in his heart, but he desired to teach 
them a Jesson such as they would not easily for- 
get. 


KISSES—FLOWERS. 


Six months from this time the Ohio Annua! 
Conference met at Cincinnati, and the young 
minister was to present himself for ordination as 
a Deacon; and Bishop George was to be the 
presiding Bishop. 

On the first day of the assembling of the Con- 
ference, our minister's heart sunk within him as 
he saw the venerable Bishop take his seat. So 
great was his grief and agitation that he was 
soon obliged to leave the room. That evening, 
as the Bishop was seated alone in his chamber, 
the Rev. Mr. — was announced, and he re- 
quested him te be shown up. He grasped the 
a man by the hand with a cordiality which 

e did not expect, for he had made careful en- 

uiries, and found that since they had met be- 
ore, a great change had been wrought in him. 
He was now as humble and pious, as he was be- 
fore self-sufficient and worldly minded. As a 
father would have received a disobedient but 
repentant child, so did this good man receive his 
erring but contrite brother. They mingled their 
tears together, while the a preacher, wept 
as a child, even upon the bosom of his spiritual 
father. At that session he was ordained, and he 
is now one of the most pious and useful minis- 
ters in the Ohio Conference. 


KISSES. 


“ The fountains mingle with the river— 
The river with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix forever, 
With a sweet commotion : 
Nothing on the earth is single— 
All things by a law divine, 
In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not | with thine? 


“See, the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No leaf, or flower, would be forgiven, 
If it disdained to kiss its brother : 

And the sunbeams greet the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 
But what are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me?” 


FLoweErs.—lIf “stars are the poetry of hea- 
ven,” flowers are certainly the poetry of earth, 
giving forth in the reflected light of their hues, 
and offering upon the wings of their odors, a 
homage to heaven in the true spirit for which 

try was designed. 

The heart that does not love flowers may be 
firm in its purposes and unchanged in its affec- 
tions, for the same reason that the stone is firm, 
and the icy temperature of its touch unyielding 
to any ordinary warmth which may shine upon 
it; but who would not more willingly trust his 
heart and the keeping of earthly happiness upon 
the faith of a lover of flowers, than upon one 
who could pass unheeding by the fairest of hea- 
ven’s mute creation? 

We are inclined to look upon those who cul- 
tivate flowers, from a devoted love of the pur- 
suit, as capable of better feelings, and mov 
by higher motives, than the rest of mankind. 
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THE DESTROYER. 


THE DESTROYER. 


Passages from the dary of a Lonton Prys-cian. 


CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER. 


Of Capt. Alverley-- Honourable Charles Al- 


verley—I regret that [ should have tospeak 
any fength. But I must--he is one of the main’ 
figures in this painful picture--he is the De-| 
STROYER. 
well-educated and accomplished man--of hand- 
some person and an irresistible address; vet, 
nevertheless, as heartless a villain as ever exist- 
ed. He was a systematic seducer! The fair: 
sex he professed to idolize; yet he. could not! 
look upon them but with a lustful and corrupt- | 
ing eye. He was proverbial for his gallantries ; | 
he made every thing subservient to them. His. 
character was well known, and yet, alas! he’ 
was every where esteemed in society, in whuse | 
parlance he was—a gentleman? Who could re- | 
sist the gay, the bland, the graceful Alverley 
with his coronet in expectation ? 

Why--asks one, in happy ignorance of the 
world about him—is such a wretch created and 
suffered to infest the fairest regions of humani- 
ty? It might as well be asked, why has the Al- 
mighty created the cobra or the crocodile! 

Capt. Alverley, as already intimated, had ex- 
cited a strong interest in Miss Annesley’s heart 
before she had ever seen or heard of Col. St. 
Helen. Having discovered her want of fortune, 
he withdrew, on the plea already mentioned, 
from the competition for her hand; but he never 
lost sight of her. He had, in fact, determined, 
come what would, on effecting the ruin of Mrs. 
St. Helen; and he set to work patiently, and, as 


He belonged to a high family; was # 


he often considered, scientifically. It has been 
supposed—-though with what truth I know not— 
that he had something or other to do with poor 
Col. St. Helen’s summons upon foreign service; 
and the moment that he had sailed, the fiend 
commenced his operations. They were long re- 
tarded, however, by the strictly secluded life 
Mrs. St. Helen led at Densleigh, occupied with 
her holy and happy maternal duties. Would to 
Heaven that she had never quitted the one, or 
been diverted, even for a moment, from the per- 
formance of the other! The accidental rencon- 
tre at the Horse-Guards, I have already men- 
tioned. The instant that he was commissioned 
by his Royal master to bear a kind message to 
Mrs. St. Helen, he determined upon the demea- 
nour he should assume--one at once delicate 
and deferential--fraught with sympathy for her 
evident suffering. Observing her agitation he 
did not attempt, by a look or a word, to remind 
her that they had ever met before; confining 
himself, with perfect taste, to the delivery of the 
message with which he had been charged.— 
When Mrs. St. Helen abruptly drove off, in the 
manner already described, his vile heart leaped 
for joy. His practised eye saw that her agita- 
tion was not entirely attributed to the errand on 
which she had come. He certainly had remain- 
ed standing in the manner Mrs. Ogilvie had de- 
scribed, but it was not in astonishment ; he was 
pondering what had just happened ; and in a few 


moments returned to the room he had quitted, 
42 
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with a flush on his countenance, and the con- 
sciousness that he had commenced his infernal 
campaign. Some six or eight months after- 
wards a packet arrived at the Horse-Guards 
from India, inclosing a letter, which the writer, 
Col. St. Helen, begged might be thrown into the 
post for Mrs. St. Helen. Of this, however, 
Capt. Alverley took charge, and that very after- 
noon rode down to Densleigh, and delivered it 
with his own hands into those of the servant— 
“ with Capt. Alverley’s compliments’’—when he 
rode off. He justly considered that his delicacy 
in doing so could not but be appreciated. It 
was so! Had Mrs. St. Helen then closely and 
faithfully examined her heart, in order to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of her feelings on finding 
that Capt. Alverley bad himself brought her a 
letter with the immediate receipt of which he 
supposed she would be so much gratified, and 
that he had abstained from personally delivering 
it: had she done this, her terror-stricken eye 
might have detected the serpent, dim-glistening 
in dreadful beauty, beneath the concealing fo- 
liage. The sudden shudder would have been 
her salvation. But she did not-—-she could not. 
Not hers was the salutary habit or the power of 
self-examination; not hers, alas! had been the 
blessed vigilance of a fond and virtuous mother, 
exercised over her yeung years! Already, in 
the sight of God, had commenced the. guilt of 
Mrs. St. Helen, who yet nevertheless was un-. 
conscious of the presence or approach of evil,. 
even in thought. But why? Because of her 
fatal remissness in guarding the * approaches of 
her heart.” Had she then asked help from 
Heaven, she might have perceived the danger 
which nothing but Heaven’s light could have. 
detected. The tempter, says an old divine, “is 
then ever nighest, when we think him farthest 
off.” Yes, a sudden poison had already been. 
imperceptibly infused, in infinitely smail quanti- 
ty, it may be, into the heart of Mrs. St. Helen-- 
a poison of slow but inevitable operation. O 
woman, this is the point of danger? I repeat it, 
that, harsh and unjust as it may appear, from 
the moment alluded to, Mrs. St. Helen became 
an accomplice in effecting her own ruin. Not 
that she had as yet sensibly or consciously suf- 
fered any injury; the wife and the mother were 
still supreme in Mrs. St. Helen; her quick and 

ardent feelings knew of no other objects, no 

other outlets than these. O unhappy woman! 

why was it that when Capt. Alverley convey- 

ed to you the intelligence of your husband’s 

triumphs, you trembled at hearing of it? Why 

was that faint flutter at your heart? Had not J 
already communicated all he came to tell ?>— 

W hat feelings flitted through your bosom when, 
leaning against the window, you followed the 

retiring figure of Alverley. He had been most 

eloquent in praise of your husband; his winning 
tones entered your heart; but how failed your 

eye to encounter the ardent look with which he 

regarded you! Ought not the conscious differ- 

ence between the feelings with which you re- 

garded him and me, or any other indifferent 

erson, to have sounded the alarm, in your hus- 

and’s name, in every chamber of your heart? 
lll-fated woman! dare you approach to Heaven 
to testify all the feelings with which you heard 
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of quitting Densleigh for London? Were you 
even reluctant to take that step because of your 
dislike to encounter Alverley? Would you 
avow the feelings with which you found yourself 
becoming intimate with his distinguished farni- | 
ly? Alas! did you not feel a secret satisfactien | 
at finding yourself sitting at Lord ’s dinner- | 
table, with Capt. Alverley beside you? Had not | 
your perception of right and wrong been sud- 
denly confused and disturbed, how could you. 


tolerate his aliered demeanour towards you ?— | 


Did you not observe and tremblingly appreciate 


tering and gratifying to you, were concealed 
from all others? Did a sense of security from 


observation begin to evince itself when you per- | 


ceived the skill wit’ which his movements were 
directed? What alteration of feeling did not all 


the nature of the change you are undergoing! 
Mrs. St. Helen had not been in London half 
a-year, before Capt. Alverley felt that be was | 
triumphing—that his long-continued and deeply | 
laid schemes were conducting him to success. 
The first—the very first step, he had felt to be’ 


this imply? Dreadful questions—how clearly 


does your disinclination to answer them indicate | 


THE DESTROYER. 


Alverley. He knew the amount of his gain, and 
was In ecstasies. 

In the progress of ‘the affair.” Captain Alver- 
ley’s next step was to accustom Mrs. St. Helen 
to hear herself called a flirt, and to have his 
name, on such occasions, always judiciously 
coupled with hers. The first time that ever she 
waltzed with him—which he justly regarded as 
an open triumph—was in consequence of a very 
heated altercation she had with Mrs. Ogilvie, 
who had freely charged her with culpable light- 


| | ay ness of conduct with reference to Captain Al- 
the tact with which attentions, exquisitely flat- | 


verley ; the consequence of which was, that 
Mrs. St. Helen went, as she had angrily threat- 
ened, to a ball, where, casting a look of defiance 
at her sister-in-law, she instantly accepted Cap- 


tain Alverley’s invitation, infinitely to his aston- 


lishment. He saw his position, and behaved with 
prudence. After one or two rounds, he led her, 
with an air of the properest deference in the 


world, toa seat, and paid her no marked atten- 


tions whatever during tke evening. He perceiy- 


ed that her lynx-eyed sister watched his every 
movement; and for upwards of a fortnight he 
suspended all but the most ordinary and casual 


civilities and attentions to Mrs. St. tielen. Why 


every thing; it had gained him an interest, how- did not the infatuated woman at once break 


ever faint, in her feelings, and he cherished it. 
with the most exquisite skill, the most watchful | 
assiduity. He kept Aimse/f ever in the back | 
ground. [He would excite her feelings with his 

enerous and eloquent eulogies of Col. St. He- 
en’s conduct abroad; in the middle of one of 
them be suddenly became confused, heaved a 
faint sigh, and resumed his conversation with | 
ill-disguised embarrassment. He busied him- | 
self--he took infinite pains--at least he led her | 
to think so--in procuring the return home of. 
Col. St. Helen; thus, in short, and in a thousand | 
other ways, he at lensth disarmed Mrs. St. He- | 
len by luiling her suspicions, or rather prevent- | 
ing their being excited. Consummately skilled | 
in the workings of the female heart, he guided 
his conduct according to the indications he dis- 
covered. in handing her one night to her car- 
riage from the opera, he made it a point of insult- 
ing a gentleman, who, with a lady on his arm, 
was hurrying on before Capt. Alverley and Mrs. 
St. Helen. 
gentlemen, satisfied Mrs. St. Helen that there 
was mischief in preparation. “ For Heaven's 
sake!” she whiSpered, in excessive trepidation 
—but he gently forced her into the carriage, and 
permitted it to drive off without his uttering a 
word. He gainedhis end. The evening papers 
of the ensuing day duly announced an “ affair of 
honour” between the ** Marquess of * * * * *,” 
attended by, &c., and Capt. A. B. C., attended, 
&c. “The meeting arose out of an alleged af- 
front offered by the noble Marquess to a * young 
and beautiful lady,’ &c. &c., whom the Captain 
was conducting to her carriage, &c. &c. Very 
strange to say, neither party did the other any 
harm! Capt. Alverley, on the next opera night, 
found his way to her box. 


Captain Alverley! how could you’’—com. 
menced Mrs. St. Helen,very earnestly. 


“My dear Mrs. St. Helen!” was the only re- 
ply, with a look that none could give but Capt. 


snare of the fowler?” 


through all the meshes with which she was now 
conscious of being surrounded? Why did no 
sudden alarm of virtue—no [eaven-inspired 
streugth—enable her to “flee like a bird from the 
Alas, that I should have 
to write it! She did now wish to do so. Not 
that yet even she contemplated the idea of posi- 
tive guilt—vastly far fromit. She was so con- 
scious of her own strength, as to preveut all ap- 
prehensions on that score. It is trueshe wasoc- 
casionally sensible, with a heart-fluiter and 
cheek suffused, of an interest in Captain Alver- 
ley, that was inconsistent with the undivided af- 
fection due to her husband; she went no further 
consciously, but how far was this !—She consoled 


A hurried whisper between the two. 


herself with the notion that it was certainly 
rather coquettish—and that was almost universal. 
The plain truth was, she began to indulge to- 
wards Captain Averley, feelings which she no 
longer dared to scrutinize. Her vanity, again, 
would not suffer her to part .with so gay and daz- 
zling a follower—“she was surely able to take 
care of herself!” 

Once or twice I called upon Mrs. St. Helen, 
in pursuance of the promise I made, but without 
seeing her, as she had just gone out. This might, 
or it might not be true. If she was denying her- 
self to me, it must have been on account of what 
had taken place on the occasion alluded to; and 
was itthat she was ashamed of her frankness— 
of the extent of her admissions, or that she re- 
gretted having made them from other considera- 
tions? | was driving, one afternoon, through 
the Park, on my way to a patient near Cumber- 
land Gate, when | happened to overtake the 
open carriage of Mrs. St. Helen, driving very 
slowly, she being in conversation with an eques- 
trian who walked his horse alongside,—and | 
soon detected in him Captain Alverley. 1 per- 
ceived with a hurried look in passing, that she 
was listening intently to what he was saying— 
looking down, and slightly colouring. 1 felt sick 
} at heart for her! The next time that I saw her 
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at home, she seemed very calm and sensibly; bed in which lay her younger child. Her hand- 


colder in her manner towards me thanl had ever 
seen her before. She made not—nor of course 
did I—the slightest allusion to our late deeply in- 
teresting conversation. In answer to my en- 
quiries, she said that she was in very good 
health, except that she did not now sleep so 
soundly as heretofore, and her appetite had alse 
declined—the usual consequences, | told her, of 
a life of London dissipation—of irregular hours, 
excitement, and fatigue. 

* As I feel rather solitary in this large house,’ 
said she, “lt have invited a Miss Churclhull, a dis- 
tant relation of the Colonel’s, to pay me a visit. 
She’s a very sweet good girl, and I have no doubt 
we shall beinseparable.” While she said this,a 
slight colour mounted into her cheek, which set 
me spéculating upon what she had just told me. 
Was then her summons tu Miss Churchilla 
nal of distress? Was it that she began to feel 
her danger—that she. wished a protector—some 
one who should be indeed, as she said, insepara- 
ble from her—ever by her side—whose presence 
might check, if not prevent the increasing atten- 
tions of Captain Alverley? Faniat effort of en- 
danyered virtue ?—But it was an effort, and | re- 
joiced. to see it made. 


When do you purpose leaving town?” 


quired. 

*Teaving town!” she exclaimed quickly— 
“why, dear Doctor, should 1 leave town? ‘The 
season not yet at its height even? Besides, | 
hate the country—-l never heartly liked it.” 

* thought, Mrs. St. Helen” 

“Oh yes,” she interrupted hastily, “ 1 know 
what you mean. 
pleasent place enough, but, we've lost it.” 


She 


Densleigh was certainly a_ 


kerchief, saturated with Eau de Cologne, was 
every now and then lifted to her face, as thuugh 
she dreaded infection. ‘he looked very beauti- 
ful---her dress infinitely became her---and not 
particularly agitated. 

‘1 was beginning to get fidgetty, Doctor; I 
was afraid he was ailing a little yesterday---his 
eyes looked very heavy yesterday evening, didn’t 


they, Jones?” turning to the maid. 
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* Yes, ma’am,” she replied eageriy, directing 
an affectionate and anxious look to the child.--- 
“You may recollect ma’am. lL asked you yester- 
day alternoon if we hadn’t better send for’’—— 

“Oh yes---l dare say---I] think you did, Jones,” 
interrupted Mrs. St. Helen, quickly, and with 
rather a displeased air. “Jones is always terri- 
fied with every change in the child’s face! But 
do you think there is any thing really the matter 
Doctor ?” 

After a little examination, I told her that 1 
thought the child wes sickening for the measles. 

“Is he indeed, sweet little lamb !’—-she ex- 
claimed, looking really kindly at the child. ** You 
don’t think it’s scarlet fever, now ?” after a mo- 
ment’s pause, turning anxiously towards, me and 
cently agitating her fragrant handkei chief. 

“No,” | replied—‘at present | think it is deci- 
dedly the measles.”’ 

‘Measles are not dangerous, are they ?” 

“Ta, ma’am!” interrupted Jones, who was 
kneeling at the side of the bed, near the. child— 
her eyes filling with tears-—““excuse me, ma’am, 


but my poor sister’s child died of them only a 


paused for a moment, and added——* but | suppose — 


that about August we must godown soinewhere 
or other” 


the children.” 
“Yes--1 dare say it would,” she replied, with 
rather an indifferent air—** but at present they 


twelvemonth ago.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Jones--why do you try to 
alarm me in this way? There’s no such very 
great danger,is there?’’---turning towards me 


with more interest in her manner than she had 
hitherto manifested. 
* The sea-air will do wonders for you, and for 


“IT sincerely hope not! At present I can as- 


sure you there is every appearance of its beinga 
mild attack.” 


are very well; | always have them taken to the 


Park--and where cen there be a finer air | 


Here some visitors were announced, the servant said to me---"‘Of course he is rather feverish just 


at the same time laying down six or seven notes 
and cards of invitation upon one of the tables. 

About a month afterwards, | received the fol- 
lowing note from Mrs. St. Helen :-- 

* Dear Doctor,-—Will you callin here in the 
course of the morning, to see one of the children, 
who, | fear, is poorly ? Jones tells me she thinks 
itis the measles. | hope it 1s not anything worse 


! 


---the scarlet fever, for instance, or small pox. | 


I shall wait at home for 
yours, 
* St. HELEN. 
“ P.S.---] have never had either of these hor- 
rid complaints myself, and feel rather nervous. 
Street, 10 o'clock.” 
What a dismal contrast this note afforded, I 
thought, laving it down with a sigh, to the eager, 


But you can soon tell. 
you tll two. 


alarrned summons she had sent ona former 


casion from Densleigh! 
9 
o'clock | was at 


“Only feel how hot his litle hand is, ma’am !”’ 
said Jones. 


Mrs. St. Helen did not remove her gloves, but 


After giving a few directions concerning the 


temperature of the room, his food,and one or two 


other little matters, | left, and descended to the 
drawing-room, to write a prescription. 

“T shall return bome by four, Jones,” said Mrs. 
St. Helen, also quitting the room, and following 
me--"*be sure you pay him every attention-- Don’t 
remove your eyes from him for a moment!”’ 

* lam quite delighted to find that there’s no 
danger, Doctor,” said she, seating herself beside 
me,as | began to write. 

“Indeed, my dear madam,” determined not to 
let matters pass so very easily, “‘we must not be 
too sanguine. There are two forms of measles. 
--the one a mild, the other very malignant. At 
present | cannot undertake to say with certain- 
ty which of the two it is.” She continued silent 


A little after two| fora few moments.--] think I told you in my 
Street, and was shown up| note, that I believedI had never had the measles? 


immediacely into the nurcery. Mrs. St. Helen’s | --Are they really catching froma child toa grown 


pony-plaeton was at the door, and she was sitting 
ready dressed for a drive, on the corner of the 


| 


up person?” 


**Undoubtedly.” 
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“Heavens !--I--I'll have pastiles burnt all over! tions as appeared proper, I 


the house all day? Dear me! it would be dread- 
fulif J were to catch it,--because”’ (she added 
hastily) dear little Arthur!” 

*“ Well, we must hope for the best,” said [, 
quictly folding up my prescription, and request- 
ing that it might be sent to the druggist’s without 
delay; and hastily taking my leave, with a coun- 
tenance that, had she been as sensilive asin for- 
mer times, she might perceive somewhat clouded 
with disapprobation.. Was the mother's heart, 
then, already so dulled towards her suffering off- 
spring! Could | doubt the selfish nature of her 
wi W hat infernal change had come over 

er! 
carriage, undress, and betake herself to the only 
place that then became her--the bedside of her 
child? But it was otherwise. A few minutes 
after | had quitted, she stepped into her carriage, 
and drove into the Park. At my suggestions the 
elder child, Arthur was sent off immediately to 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s, who resided somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Chelsea; and | continued in 
daily attendance upon little George for about a 
week, during which the symptoms were of the 
milder description, and I anticipated the speedy 
recovery of my little patient. Mrs. St. Helen, 
whenever I[ was present, evidently--at least I was 


W hy did she not instantly order back her | 
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uitted the room, 
beckoning out for a moment Miss Churchill. 

“Dear! sweet little love! I'm afraid he’s very 
ill,” she exclaimed, much agitated, and bursting 

into tears, as she stepped with me for a moment 

\into another room. acknowledged to her that 

I considered the child to be in dangerous cir- 

| 

cumstances; “Have you sent after Mrs. St. 
Helen? she ought to be here.” 

* Dear we have been all so flurried—but we’)! 
enquire,” she replied, running down stairs be- 
fore me. “I really don't think she’s been sent 
for—but I willimmediately. Let me see—nine 

o'clock. She'll be at the opera by this time.” 
“Then | willdrive thither immediately, as my 
carriage is here, and bring her back with me. It 
will not do to alarm her too suddenly, and in 
such a place. Let me see: on which side of the 
house is her box?” 
 “Number-—, on the left hand side of the 
stage. I think, at least, that you will find her in 
that box, which is the Duchess of ——’s, and she 
called here to-day tooffer it to Mrs. St. Helen.’’ 
drove off immediately, and had a twofold ob- 
ject in doing so—to acquaint her as soon as 
possible with an event of such serious impor- 
tance as the dangerous illness of her child, and 
to endeavour, in duing so, to startle her out of 


uncharitable enough to admit the idea--acted the 
fond mother, ayorty J deeply interested in the 


the infatuation into which I feared she had fallen 
-—to remind her again of the high and holy du- 

rogress of her child through his little perils. I ties she was beginning to disregard. The sight 
had reason to believe, from one or two circum- of her dying child, would rouse, I thought, the 
stances that fell under my ebservation, that she | smothered feelings of the mother, and these 
did not withdraw from the world of pleasure.--- | would soon excite an agonizing recollection of 
The constant attendants upon little George were | her distant husband. On arriving at the opera- 
--not his mother--but Miss Churchill and his! house, 1 made my way,in my hurry, tothe wrong 
nursery- maid Jones, both of them most anxious! side. 1 went into one or two empty boxes be- 
and affectionate nurses,--as, indeed, | heard fore 1 discovered my mistake; and when at 
Mrs. St. Helen herself, in the blandest way | length I perceived it, | determined to stay for 
acknowledge.--W ell, indeed, she might, having | a few moments where | was, and endeavour to 
thus devolved the chiefest of her maternal duties | see what was going on in the Duchess of ——’s 
upon the conpanion she had invited to partake of | box. There sate, sure enough, in the corner of 


her pleasures only. 


I thiok it was about ten days after I had been 


first called to attend upon little St. Helen, that | 


I was suddenly summoned, about eight o’clock 
in the evening to—— Street, with the intelli- 
gence that he had become very suddenly worse, 
and that Miss Churchill was much alarmed. 
Thither I repaired as quickly as possible, and 
found that appearances justified her apprehen- 
sions. There was every symptorn of the acces- 
sion of the malignant form of measles. He had 
just had a fit of spasins, and was now breathing 

ard and quickly, and scorched up with fever. 
The symptoms were certainly serious. 

‘*You must not, however, be too much alarm- 
ed, Mrs. St. Helen,” said I, hastily turning 
round—forgetting, at the moment, that she, the 


most interested, was not present. Thechild had | 


been going on as well as usual,—rapidly re- 
covering in fact, till six o’clock that evening; 
about which time Mrs. St. Helen, after making 
particular enquiries about the child, went off to 
dinner at Lady ——’s where she had ordered the 
carriage to call for her about nine, and carry 
her to the opera. In their fright, Miss Church- 
ill and the servants forgot all this, and instinc- 
tively sent off for me. After giving such direc- 


the box, her face directed to the stage, Mrs. St. 
Helen, dressed with her usual elegance, and 
looking extremely beautiful. Her left hand 
slowly moved about her fan, and she was evi- 
dently occasionally conversing with one stand- 
ing faz back in the box. I contemplated her 
with real anguish, when thought of her husband 
—if, indeed, she were not now a widow—and of, 
perhaps, her dying child. My heart almost fail- 
ed me, and | began to regret having undertaken 
the painful duty which had brought me where | 
was. I stretched myself as far forward as | could, 
to discover, if possible, who was in the box with 
her, butin vain. Whoever it was that she was 
talking to—-her fan now and then fluttering 
hurriedly---he, or she, kept as far out of sight as 
possible. Just as 1 was quilting my post of ob- 
servation, however, a sudden motion of a red 
arm, displayed the feather of an officer’s cap, 
satisfied me that her companion was the exccra- 
ble Alverley. I now felt an additional repug- 
nance to gothrough with what I had undertaken; 
but I hurried round to the other side of the 
house, and soon stood knocking at the door of 
the Duchess’s box. I knocked and it was im- 


mediately opened by--Captain Alverley. 
“Is Mrs. St. Helen bere?” [ whispered. He 


| bowed stiflly, and admitted me. Mrs. St. Helen, 
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on seeing me, reddened violently. Rising from 
her seat, and approaching me, she suddenly 
grew pale, for she could not perceive that my 
features were somewhat discomposed. 

‘Good God! Doctor, what brings you here?” 
she enquired with increasing trepidation. 


| room, to take his departure, strenuously assured 
us that the child was very greatly relieved, and 
that he did not now apprehend danger. This | 


was happy in being able to corroborate, after 
having stepped up stairs to satisfy my own anx- 
lety; and | left her for the night, hoping, but 


“Permit me to ask, sir,’ satd Captoin Alver- | faintly, that a great effort had been made to snap 


ley, interpoving with an air of haughty curio- | 


sity, “whether any thing has happened to justify 
the alarm which Mrs. St. Helen’ 
“1 don’t wish you to be frightened,” said I, 


or what he had said—l could not overcome my 
repugnance to him—*but | think you had better 
return home with me; my carriage is waiting 
for you.” 


“O my child! my child!” she exclaimed faintly, , home” to be answered to all comers except Mrs. 


sinking into her seat again; “whathas happened, 
for God’s sake?” 

is rather worse—suddenly worse—but I 
think he was better again before | left.’ She 
looked eagerly at me, while her countenance 
seemed blanched to the hue of the white dress 
she wore. She began to breathe shortly and 
hurriedly; and | was glad that the loud and 
merry music which was playing, would, in some 
measure, drown the sliriek | every moment ex- 
pected her to utier. succeeded however, with 
Captain Alverley’s assistance, in conveying her 
to my carriage which | ordered on to street 
as fast as possible, for Mrs. St. Helen's excite- 
ment threatened to become violent. She sobbed 
hysterically. *“*What a cruel, cruel wretch, I 
have been,” she murmured, in broken accents, 
“to be at the—the opera—when my darling is— 
dying.” 

*“Come,come. Mrs. St. Helen, it is useless to. 
afflict yourself with vain reproaches. You 
thought, as we all thought, that he was recever-. 
ing tast when you set off.” 


bedside! Oh,if | should lose him! | shall never 
be able to look my”—— Thus she proceeded, tll, 
overcome with exhaustion, she leaned back, 
sobbing heavily. As we entered the street in 
which she lived, she whispered, with evidently a 
great etfort toovercome her agitation. ‘Dearest 
Doctor—I see—I| knew what you must think— 
but | assure you--l—Captain Alverley had but 
that moment come into the box, quite unexpect- | 
edly to me, and | was extremely vexed and an-. 
noyed.”’ | 

1 was glad that the carriage stopping spared 
me the pain of replying to her. Muss Churchill 
came running to the carriage, as soon as the hall- 
door had been opened--and almost received 
Mrs. St. Helen in her arrns—for she could hardly 
stand, her agitation became so suddenly in- | 
creased. 

“Emma—Emma! I do assure you he is better | 
—much---a great deal better!’ said Miss 
Churchill, hurrying her along the hall. | 

“O Jane—lI shall die!—I am very ill! 1 can- 
not bear it—can you forgive me?” 

“Hush! hush! what nonsense you are talking 
—~you rave!”’ exclaimed Miss Churchill, as we 
forced Mrs. St. Helen into the dining-room, 
where it was some time before she was restored 
to any thing like calmness. Mr.——, the well- 


addressing ler, without noticing ber companion, | 


asunder the infernal bands in which Satan, in 
the shape of Alverley, had bound her. It seem- 
ed, however, as though my hopes were justified; 
for morning, noon,and night, beheld Mrs. St. 
Helen at herclild’s bedside—his zealous, watch- 
ful, and loving atlendant—for upwards of a 
week. She vave lim all his medicine; with her 
own hands rendered him all the little services his 
situation required; ordered a peremptory “not at 


Ogilvie; and doubtless banished from her busied 
bosom all thoughts of Captain Alverley! 

The morning after I had brought her home, as 
I have described, from the opera, on stepping 
into my carriage | saw some papers lying be- 
tween the cushions of the seat. Supposing it to 
be some memorandum or other of my own, I 
took it up, and with unutterable feelings read 
the following, hastily written, in pencil: — 

“Will you, angel? condemn me to a distant 
admiration of your solitary beauty? Lam here 
fretting in old—’s box; for mercy’s sake rescue 
me. Only look down and nod, when you have 
read this, at——’s box—I shall understand—and 
rely upon it, willnot abuse your kindness.” 

1 tore it with fury into a hundred fragments, 
and then, recollecting myself, regretted that | 


had not enclosed it t. Mrs. St. Helen in an en- 
velope, with compliments,’ so that she 


might be sensible of the extent to which | was 
aware of her guilty secrets. Could there be 
now any doubt in my mind of thenature of the 


attentions this villain was paying Mrs. St. Helen, 
“Oh, but I should never—never have left his. 


and which she permitted? On reading this in- 
fernal missive, she must have ‘‘/ovked and nod- 
ded,” and so summoned the fiend to her side. 
And now I recollected the falsehood she had 
presence of mind enough, in the midst of all her 
agitation, to invent, in order to explain away his 
being with her—that it was “unexpected” to 
her,and “vexed and annoyed” her. 1 long de- 


bated with myself whether [ should communi- 


cate to her the nature of the discovery | had 
made; but at length, for many reasons, thought 


it better to take no notice of it. I looked at 


her with totally different feelings to those with 
which | kad ever before reyarded her. I felt as 
if her presence polluted the chamber of suffering 


innocence. Her uncommon beauty had thence- 


forth no attractions for my eye; I felt no gratifi- 
cation in her gentle and winning manners. I 
did not regret the arrival of the day fixed for 
both the childrea, accompanied by herself, to co 
to the sea-side; it would relieve me from the 


presence of one whose perfidious conduct daily 
excited my indignation and disgust. She return- 


ed from the sea-side, | understood, as soon as 
she had seen her children settled; | say under- 
stood, for I had no direct knowledge of the fact. 
She gave me no intimation either of the safe ar- 
rival of her children at the sea-side, or of her 
own return, or how they were going on. On our 


known apothecary, coming at length ioto the | casually meeting in Oxford Street she certainly 
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nodded, as our carriages met, but it was not 
the cordial recognition which I had been accus- 
tomed to receive from her. 
not look in good health—her face seemed cloud- 
ed with anxiety. As, however, she had vouch- 
cafed me no intimation of her return to town be- 
yond the sudden and casual recognition just 
mentioned, of course I abstained from calling 
upon her. | wondered whether it had ever oe- 
curred to her as being possible that the note re- 
ceived from Alverley had been dropped in my 
carriage, and so come under my notice? She 
might have recollec‘ed that she did not destroy 
it but rather, perhaps, determined not to cestrey 
it; she might have asked Captain Alverley if he 
had seen it—they might have reached the box--- 
and then Mrs. St. Helen's guilty soul may have 


alarmed and worried her with the possibility that | 
such a document might have found its way into 


my hands; ---and if it had, could | then do nothing 
to extricate her from the perilous circumstances 
in which I conceived her to be placed? What 


right had [ to interfere, however keen my suspi- | 


cion, however sincere my attachment to her--- 
as she was---and to her husband. But might | 
not endeavour to communicate with General or 
Mrs. Ogilvie on the subject? Yet | knew no- 
thing whatever of him, and her I had seen but 
seldom and only at Mrs. St. Helen’s; and besides, 
from the evident recrimination that | had inter- 
rupted between the sisters-in-law on a former 
occasion, it was plain that Mrs. Ogilvie must 
be aware of the light conduct of Mrs. St. Helen 
—provably she knew and feared far more.than | 
---and so my Communication would not appear 
incredible. Still it might be taken ill—and I 
resolved not tc attempt so dangerons an experi- 
ment. As for anonymous let'ers, that odious 
system was my abhorrence. Suppose | were to 
write directly to Mrs. St. Helen, braving all 
chances, and faithfully expostulating with her 
on the dreadful course upon which she was too 
evidently bent—but with what benefit had my 
former attempts been attended! Suppose she 
should return my letter with indignation, or 
even in a fever ot fury, lay it before Captain Al- 
verley? So, seeing po possible way of interfe- 
ring successfully between tbe victim and the 
destroyer, | withdrew from the painful spectacle, 


and endeavoured to discharge it from my. 


thoughts. 
with society, | was from time to time pained by 


hearing rumours of the most distressing descrip- | 


concerning the degree of intimacy subsist- 


ing between Captain Alverley and Mrs. Si. He- 


len. Scandal was indeed busy with their names 


—which at length found their way into the_ 


papers of the day. Could, for instance, the fol- 
lowing be mistaken?—* The eccentric conduct 
of the lovely wife of a very gallant officer is be- 
ginning to attract much notice in the beau 
monde. It is rumoured to have been such as to 
call forth an intimation from a very high quar- 


ter,’ &c. &c.; while in one or two less scrupulous | 


I saw that she did | 


Sull, however, in my intercourse 
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|agony of grief—the mother of your children 
she to whom you had confided so much—from 
whom you were expecting so enthusiastic a wel- 
come after all your brave, and dangerous, and 
glorious toils? Better would it be for you to fall 
gloriously before yon grisly array of muskets— 
amidst the bellowing of your country’s cannon 
—that to survive to meet the dismal scenes 
which seem preparing for you ! | 

Alas, that I should have to record it! Mrs. St. 
Inelen at length grew so reckless—the conse- 
quences of her infamous conduct became so evi- 
dent—that even some of the less fastidious of 
the circles in which she moved, found it neecessa- 
rv to exclude her. Public propriety could not 
be so outraged with impunity. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning in May 18—. 
on which, returning from an early visit to a pa- 
tient in the neighbcurhood of Kensington, | or- 
dered the coachmaxa to walk his horses, that | 
might enjoy the balmy freshness of every thing 

around, and point out to my little son, who had 
accompanied me for the drive’s sake, the beau- 
ty of Hyde Park, at that point leading off te 
Kensington Gardens. I could almost have ima- 
yined myself fifty miles off in the country. The 
sun shone serenely out of the blue expanse 
above upon the bright green shrubs and trees, 
yet cool and fresh with the morning dew. With 
the exception of one gentleman who had can- 
tered past us a few minutes before, and a tidy 
old country-looking dame sitting on one of the 
benches to rest herself from a long walk to town, 
we encountered no one. My little chatterer 
was making some sagacious observations upon 
the height and number of the trees in Kensing- 
ton Garden, when a rumbling heavy noise ind 
cated the approach of a vehicle at a rapid rate. 
it proved to be a chariot-and-four, coming to- 
wards us in the direction of Cumberland Gate— 
tearing along as fast as the postillions could urge 
their horses. The side-blinds were drawn down, 
but those in front were up, and enabled me to 
see—Irs. St. Helen and Captain Alverley! 
She was evidently violently agitated, her white 
dress seemed tohave been put on in haste and dis- 
order, her hair was dishevelled—she was wring- 


ing her hands, and weeping passionately. He 
was so absorbed with his attempts to pacify her, 
as not to have observed me. 1 drew my breath 
with difficulty for some moments, the shock of 
euch a dreadiul <pparition had been so sudden. 
lt seemed as though | had met Satan hurrying 
away with a fallen angel! 
 $So, then, this was her ELOPEMENT that I had 
been fated tosee! Yes the final step had been 
taken which separated that miserable and guilty 
' being fer ever from all that was honorable, vir- 
-tuous, precious in life: which plunged her into 
infamy irretrievable;—and her husband—her 
children! — Fiend, thou hadst triumphed ! 
My exhilaration of spirits, occasioned by the 


newspapers her name, connected with that of beauty and calmness of the morning, instantly 
Captain Alverley, was mentioned in the coarsest disappeared. It seemed as though a cloud dar- 


and most disgusting teris. 

Alas, poor Colonel St. Helen!—if indeed, the 
chances of war had yet spared you,—was this 
not a fond and lovely wife you left with such an 


'kened the heavens, and filled my soul with op- 
pressive gloom. “ Papa!” exclaimed my little 
son, rousing me from the reverie into which | 
‘had fallen—‘ what are you thinking about? Are 
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you sorry for that lady and gentleman? 1 wonder | call on the Commander-in-Chief to-morrow, 


who they are! Why was she crying? Is she ill, 
do you think?” His attentions at length attract- 
ed my attention; but | could not answer him, 
for he reminded me of little Arthur St. Helen, 
who was just about his age! Poor children! In- 
nocent offspring of an infamous mother, what is 
to become of you? W hat direful associations will 
ever hereaiter hang around the name you bear! 


About eleven o'clock I drove through — | 


Street, and on approaching Mrs. St. Helen’s 
house, perceived indications, even in the street, 


of something unusual having happened. On_ 


drawing up at the door,—for | determined to 
call, it only to mention what I had seen.—I saw 
that there were several persons in the drawing- 
room, evidently agitated. The servant who 
opened the door seemed quite bewildered. I 
was requested to walk up stairs as soon as he 
had taken up my name, and soon found myself 
in the drawingroom, in the presence of Miss 
Churclull, General and Mrs. Ogilvie, the Earl 
and Countess of Hetheringham, and several 
other relatives and connexions of Colonel and 
Mrs. St. Helen. They were all evidently la- 
bouriug under great excitement. 
was perfectly frantic, walking to and fro and 
wringing her hands, the picture of despair. | 
addressed myself first to Miss Churchill, who 
stood nearest me. She took my hand, but sud- 


denly quitted it, overcome with her feelings, and | 


turned away. 

* My dear Countess,” said |,approaching the 
Countess of Hetheringham, who was sitting on 
the sofa, conversing with a lady, her handker- 
chief now and then raised towards her eyes, but 
her manner being still somewhat stately and 
composed—* fear can guess what has hap- 
pened!” taking a chair opposite to her. 

* Kloped, Doctor! she has positively !—We 
are all thunderstruck,’ she answered ina low 
voice. ‘“* We were preparing to go to church 
when the painful news reached us. We came 
off hither, and have been here ever since. | 
have not told any of my daughters.” 

Her companion, | suppose’”’ 

_“ Of course that wretch Captain Alverley. It 
is a pity he is to succeed to the title and estates. 
The Earl, by the way, talks of calling him out, 
and so forth. L'll take care he does no such 
thing, however. Don’t you think General Og- 
ilvie should do so,if any one?”’ 

How, and when did she go?” I enquired, af- 
fecting not to hear her last observations. ‘| 
called to say that | suspected what has happen- 
ed,since | met them this morning early in the 
Park’ —— 

* Herbert!” exclaimed the Countess, in a less 
drawling tone than usual, addressing the Earl of 
Hetheringham, who was conversing with Ge- 
neral Ogilvie and another geutleman in a low 
earnest tone, at the further end of the room— 
‘* Doctor —— says that he met the fugitives this 
morning in the Prk.” 

* Indeed !”” exclaimed the Earl, earnestly, as 
they all three approached us. 1 told them what 
1 had seen—and they listened in silence. 

‘** Do you think we could mention the affair at 
the Horse-Guards?” enquired the Earl, turning 
to General Ogiivie. ‘“‘ 1 have a great mind to, 


Mrs. Oyilvie | 


and represent the infamous conduct of his aide- 
de-camp towards a distinguished brother offi- 
cer!’ The General and his companion shook 
their heads, and the three presently walked 
away again to a distant part of the drawing- 
room, where they appeared to resume the con- 
versation which the Countess’s summons had in- 
-_terrupted. 
* To tell you the truth, Doctor,’ she continu- 
ed, “1 am not much surprised at her turning 
out in this way” 

** Heavens, Countess! you astonish me” 

‘** Her father, you know,” continued the frigid 
Countess, “* was a very so-so kind of character; 
and yave her no sort of proper educaticn. 1 
have had my daughters educated in the strictest 
possible way—quite under my own eye! Mrs. 
St. Helen | tried to train, when she was with us 
for a short time—but it was useless. I| soon 
saw it was vain; and she did my daughters no 

ood while she was with them, | assure you.”’ 

* Why, surely, Countess, you never saw any 
thing improper in her conduct while was under 
your care 

Oh, why, yes—l mean, not perhaps, exactly ; 
but, to be sure, the girl’s head was quite turned 
_with the nonsense the men talked to ber, as they 
do every new virl—they thought her pretty!” 
She paused, but | only bowed. 

“Tis a sad thing for us, Doctor, is it not!”’ 
resumed the Countess. ‘* The papers will take 
care to get hold of it, because ot her relation- 
ship to us—it is really most unpleasant?” At this 
moment a servant entered, and whispered to 
Miss Churchill—and she, followed by Mrs. Og- 
ilvie, presently quitted the room. “1 dare say 
that is some message about the children,” said 

the Countess, in the same passionless tune and 
manner she had hitherto preserved—how | pity 
them, by the way! Poor things, it will be always 
flung in their teeth; they’ll teel the greatest dif- 
-ficulty in settling in life—I quite feel for them !”’ 
sighing gently. ‘*l suppose, by the way the Co- 
lonel will find no difficulty, it he should live to 
return to England, in obtaining a divorce? But 
then the exposure is so great!’’ How long the 
Countess would have gone on in this strain, I 
know not; | was hearty tired of it—it seemed, 
/so to speak, utterly out of tune; so | rose and 
bowed, saying | wished to see Mrs. Ovilvie be- 
fore | left, as she and Miss Churchill seemed 
extremely excited and hysterical. 

** You will not mention this affair more than 
you can help, Doctor!” said the Countess, with 
vreat dignity. | 

‘** Rely on my prudence,” I replied carelessly 
and quitted the room, perfectly wearied out and 
disgusted with the tone and spirit in which such 
a dreadtul matter was discussed by one who 
ought to have felt a most painful interest in it.— 
| directed a servant to show me to the room 
whither Mrs. Ogilvie and Miss Churchill had 
gone; and was, within a few moments, ushered 
into the boudoir. How my heart ached, as | 
hastily cast my eye over the numerous little 
elegancies scattered tastefully about the room; 
and especially when it fell upon ua beautiful full- 
length crayon sketch of Mrs. St. Helen, which 
hung upon the wall! 
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“Oh, wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. Ogilvie, ob- | 
serving my eye fixed upon it; and walking has- | 
tily up to it, she stood for a few moments with her 
arms stretched out towards 11; and then, bury-— 
ing her face in her hands, wept as if her heart 
would break. 1 rose and turned the picture 
with its face to the wall. 

‘* My brother: my brave and noble-hearted 
brother!’* sobbed Mrs. Ogilvie, and sunk, over- 
powered with her feelings, into a seat. 

** Where is my mamma?” kept continually 
enquiring little Arthur St. Helen, whom Miss 
Churchill was clasping affectionately in her 
arms, while her tears fell like rain upon his lit- 
tle head. He was the image of his beautiful— 
fallen mother. 

* She’s gone, gone, my love! You will never 
see her again!” she murmured. 

* But Lil go and fetch ber, if you will only 
tell me where she is.’ Miss Churchill wept, 
but made no reply. 

“Why do you tura my mamma’s picture 
round in that way!’ he enquired locking at me 
with a haughty air—one that most strongly re- 
minded me ot his guilty mother. “1 love my 
marmima very dearly, and you shall not do so!”’ 
Miss Churchill kissed him with compassionate | 
fervour, but made noreply. Mrs. Ogilvie rose, 
and beckoning me to fellow her, quitted the 
boudoir, and stepped into the room adjoining.— 
** Oh, Doctor! of ail the dreadtul scenes you 
have ever seen, can any thing equal this? | 
would rather-—-indeed | would--have followed 
both my brother and bis wife to the grave than. 
lived to see this day!—-My dear--brave--tond—_ 
generous--betrayed brother—read it! read it, 
you can. It has quite broken my heart!’ and 
hastily snatching a letter fromm her bosom, she 
thrust it into my hands, telling me that Mrs. St. 

Helen had received it only late last night, and 


in her hurried flight, which it had perhaps occa-_ 
sioned, had left upon the floor of her dressing- | 


room. The letter was from Colonel St. Helen to 
Mrs. St. Helen; and was quite damp—it might 


be with the tears of agony that had fallen from | 
General and | bave been travelling on the con- 
tinent during the last six months, or he would 


It was as follows :— 
* Malta, April l0th, ls—. 
* My sweet Emma! Still two thousand miles. 
are between us! Ohthat Ll had an angel’s wings | 
to fly to you in a moment! But alas, that is_ 
what I have been wishing a thousand and a 
thousand times since | left you—four long years | 
ago. My lovely Emma! idol of my heart, and 
shall we indeed be ere long re-united? Shall 1 
again clasp my dear beautiful Emma in my. 
arms—never never again to be separated? 
Dearest! a thousand times the wealth of the In- 
dies shall not tempt me to quit you! . + 
* * * [come home a little before | 
my regiment, being a litthke—mind, love! only a 


those who read it. 


litle, of a invalid. Don’t be alarmed, my sweet; Miss Churchill from 
Emma, for | assure you upon my honour that 1; ago. 
am quite recovered. The fact is, that | receiv-, pelled te witness! 
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matter keeps meat Malta for a week; but in the 
very next ship I start for merry old England! 

* * And how have you been, my dearest 
Emma? Apd how are Arthur and George! 
W hy do you say so little about them? about your- 
self? But | suppose you have got the common 
notioa—that your letters are opened by others 
than those they are directed to!—How 1 have 
guessed what might be the features and expres- 
sion of my little boys! | have never seen George! 
—is he really like me7—By the way, | have 
brought you some beautiful diarnonds! have 
almost beggared myself (ull l arrive in England) 
to obtain them for my Emma. How I shall de- 
light to see them upon you! 

** Unless something extraordinary should hap- 
pen, you will see me in about a week after you 
vet this letter—it may be only a day or two af- 
ter; and, my own Emma, | most particularly 
wish “hat you will be alone during the week im- 
mediately following your receipt of this letter-- 
for | must have you all to myself when we meet 
--as the Scripture has it, * with our joy a stran- 
ger intermeddleth not.’ God bless you, my 
dearest, dearest Emma! and kiss the dear boys 
heartily for me. Your fond—doating husband, 

* ARTHUR Sr. HELEN.” 

Il returned this letter to Mrs. Ociivie in si- 


lence, who, with a heavy sigh, replaced it in her 


bosom. 

** She must have read it,” said I, after a pause. 

* Yes,” she replied, with a shudder of disgust 
and horror, “and if she felt herself guilty, I 
wonder she survived it!” * * * # 

* What arrangements have you made with 
respect tothe children?” I enquired. 

She replied ** that she had already given di- 
rections for their removal to her house, where 


she should keep them tll ber brother’s return ;” 


trembling as she uttered the last word or two. 
“| suppose you have heard some of the many 
painful rumours as to the conduct of Mrs. St. 
ielen latterly 7” said 1, in a low tone. 


* VYes—-oh yes-—-infamous womau! But the 


have taken these poor children away from her 
contaminating presence, even by force, if ne- 
cessary. I did frequently expostulate with her 
in the inost urgent manner, but latterly she grew 
very haughty, and replied to me with great 
rudeness, even” 

“Alas, | fear her heart has been long corrup- 
ted.”” She shook her head and sobbed. 1 men- 
tioned the slip of paper l had picked up in my 
carriage. 

“Oh, many, many worse things than that have 
come to our knowledge since we returned from 
the Continent! Her disyraceful conduct drove 
— Street several :nonths 
Oh, the scenes even she has been com- 
Is there no punishment for 


ed, in the battle of A—— an ugly wound in my | this vile—this abominable Alverley!” 


Jeft arm from a musket ball, which confined me | 


‘Can it be true, Mrs. Ogilvie, that the villain 


toa tent and to my bed, for nearly six weeks; | has even had the miserable meanness to borrow 


and Lord —— in the kindest way, wrote to me 
to insist upon my returning to England for a 
year, to recruit. 
rather fatigued with my journey. An importaaot 


I came over lacd, and 
'the property of my poor betrayed brother, and 


considerable sums of money from Mrs. St. He- 
len?” 
‘*That also 1 have heard: that she has wasted 
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their children, in order to supply his necessities 
at the gaming table; but I cannot go on; I shall 
go distracted !”’ 

1 ascertained that very late in the preceding 
night or rather at an early hour of the morning, 
Mrs. St. Helen had returned from Vauxhall, 
accompanied as usual by Captain Alverley; and 
immediately upon her entering the house, the 
above letter from Colonel St. Helen was placed 
in her hands. Her guilty soul was thunierstruck 
at the sight of her husband’s hand-writing. Cap- 
tain Alverley, who entered with her, opened and 
read the letter; and would have taken it away 
with him to destroy it, had she not insisted so 
vehemently upon reading it, that he was forced 
to comply. She swooned before she had read 
half of the letter. All could learn of what hap- 
pened subsequently was, that Captain Alverley 
left about three o'clock, and returned in little 
more than an hour’s time; that a travelling car- 
riage-and-four drew up at the door about five 
o'clock; but such was her agitation and illness, 
that it was not till nearly half-past seven e’clock 
that Caystain Alverley succeeded, after a vain 
attempt to induce her maid to accompany thein, 
in carrying Mrs. St. Helen into the carriage, al- 
most in a state of insensibility. He gave the sul- 
len servants to understand that their mistress had 
been summoned off to meet Colonel St. Helen! 
She had not ventured into the room where her 
children were asleep, in blessed unconsciousness 
of the fearful scenes that were going forward. 

In most of the Monday morning’s newspapers 
appeared the ordinary kind of paragraph an- 
nouncing the “* Elopement in fashionable life” — 
some of them mentioning the names of the par- 
ties by initials. One of them alluded to Mrs. St. 
Helen’s connexion with the family of the Earl of 
Hetheringham, whom, it stated, the ‘*‘ afflicting 
event had thrown into deepest distress,” &c.—an 
intimation so intolerably offensive to the pure, 
fastidious feelings of the Countess, that the day 
after there appeared the following paragraph. I 
vive verbatim the heartless disclaimer, the tone 
and style of which may perhaps serve to indicate 
the distinguished quarter whence it emanated. 

“We have been requested, on the very highest 
authority, to take the earliest possible opportu- 
nity of correcting an unintentional and most in- 
jurious misstatement that appeared in our yes- 
lerday’s paper concerning the truly unfortunate 
and most distressing affair in —— Street, and one 
that is calculated to wound the feelings of a fami- 
ly of very high distinction. It is not true, but 
quite contrary to the fact, that the lady, Mrs. 
“* * * * * * was educated in the family of 
the Earl of Hetheringham. She is certainly a 
remote connexion of the Earl’s, and when ex- 
tremely young, was received on a visit into his 
lordship’s house till some family arrangements 
had been completed ; but we have been given to 
understand that the lady in question and the uo- 
ble family alluded to, have been long alienated, 
particularly the female branches.” In another 
part of the same paper appeared the intelligence 
that “Mrs. St. —— was a lady of great personal 


beauty and accomplishments, and had left a fami- 


ly of six children.”” Another newspaper inform- 


_ ed ils readers that “ the gallant companion of a 


certain lovely fugitive was the heir-presumptive 
ofa peerage and a splendid fortune.” A third, 
“that the late elopement was likely to afford lu- 
crative employment to the gentlemen of the long 
robe.” A fourth, “that the husband of a lady, 
whose recent, &c. was an officer of distinction, 
had long discarded her, owing to her light con- 
duct, and was now taking steps to procure a di- 
vorce,”’ &c. &c. &c. With such matters was— 
and generally is—titillated the prurient curiosity 
of fashionable society for a moment only, proba- 
bly, aftera brief interval its attention being again 
excited by intimations that “the lady whose elope- 
ment lately occasioned much stir in the fashiona- 
ble circles,’ had destroyed herself, or betaken 
herself to most reckless and dishonourable 
courses, &c.; and that Captain A—— “was, they 
understood, about to lead to the hymenial altar 
the lovely and accomplished Miss ——,” Xc. &c. 
This, | say is not an unfrequent case, but not 
such was the course of events consequent upon 
the enormous wickedness of Mrs. St. Helen. 

During Monday the deserted little St. Helens 
were removed, accompanied by Miss Churchill, 
to the residence of Mrs, Ogilvie, the General 
continuing 1n Street to receive Colonel St. 
Helen, when he should arrive,and—in what wa 
he best might—break to him the disastrous intel- 
livence of his wife’s infidelity and flight. As it 
was uncertain when and from what quarter Col. 
St. Helen would reach the metropolis, it was of 
course impossible to anticipate or prevent his ar- 
rival at -—-- Street, even had such a measure 
been desirable. Up to Thursday he had not 
made his dreaded appearance. On the evening 
of that day, however, a post-chaise-and-four, 
covered with dust, rattled rapidly round the cor- 
ner of —— Square, and in a few moments the 
reeking horses stood panting at the door of Col. 
St. Ilelen’s. Before either of the postillions 
could dismount, or the servant open the hall-door 
or General Ogilvie, who was sitting in the diming- 
room make his appearance, the chaise door was 
opened from within, the steps thrust down, and 
forth sprung a gentleman in dusty travelling 
costume—his left arm in a sling—and rushed up 
to the door of the house. While his impatient 
hand was thundering with the knocker, the door 
was opened. 

“Is Mrs. St. Helen’”—he commenced, in eager 
and joyful accents, which, however, suddenly 
ceased at sight of the servant standing pale as 
death, trembling and silent. 

‘** Why—what’s the matter?” stammered Col. 
St. Helen—for he of course it was. “Ah, Ogil- 
vie!’ rushing towards the General, who havin 
paused for an instant before presenting himsel 
now quitted the dining-room and hurried up to 
the startled Colonel. 

‘My dear St. Helen!” commenced the Ge- 
neral, his agitation apparent. A mighty sigh 
burst from the swelling bosom of Colonel St. He- 
len as he suffered himself to be drawn into the 
dining-room. 

‘** What’s all this?” he inquired, in a hoarse, 
bard whisper, as General Ogilvie shut the door. 
He was for a moment tongue-tied at sight of the 
long dreaded apparition which now so suddenly 
stood before him. The Colonel’s face became 
overspread with a deadly hue as he made the in- 
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iry, and his right hand locked that of General | ed for upwards of an hour, and was then obliged 
gilvie in its rigid grasp. to leave my unhappy, but perhaps happily un- 
“St. Helen, you must bear it like a man anda | conscious patient, in apparently the same state 
soldier,” at length commenced the General re- | inwhich | found him. I paid him another visit 
covering himself. “The chances of war’—— early in the morning--still he lay in extreme 
“Is she dead ?” gasped the Colonel, without | danger, having been bled twice during the night, 
| from where he stood, or relaxing his | but without any sensible effect. willingly ac- 


hold of General Ogilvie’s hand. ceded to the General’s desire for an immediate 
“No,” replied the General, turning as pale as | consultation with Sir —, which accord- 
his companion. ‘ingly took place about two o’ciock. ‘The result 


“Then—what—in the name of God!—tell me’. was that we expressed a strong opinion that, un- 
—whispered Colonel St. Helen, his eyes al- | less a decided change took place within an hour 
most starting out of their sockets, while the or two, the attack would prove fatal. Why 
drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead.--- should | wish it--l thought--otherwise ¢ W hat 
At a word spoken in a low tone by General hopeless anguish would be spared him where he 
Ogilvie the Colonel startled as if he had been never to awake to a consciousness of the tre- 
stabbed, and then lay extended upon the floor. mendous calamity that had befallen him! What 
The General sprung to the bell, and shouted could life henceiorth be to him? How could 
violently for assistance. The room wasinstant- his grievous wounds be healed, or even staunch- 
ly almost filled with servants. Oneof them was ed ?--How could his wrongs be repaired, mitiga- 
despatched for me, another for the nearest sur- | ted, or concealed? What bitter agony would 
geon. The latter arrived in a very few minutes, the sight of his culdren even force into his heart! 
and | was in attendence within little less than a_ I thought of all this, and for a moment did not 
quarier of an hour, for the man knowing my | feel anxious that success should attend our stre- 
carriage, stopped it, as | was entering the street nuous efforts to save him. ‘Ihey succeeded, 
in which | lived. I found Colonel St. Heien |) however, and in three or four days time it seemed 
propped up in bed in the arms of Genera) Ogil- | that the unhappy sufferer would live to become 
wie—his coat and waisteoat and neck-handker- | acquainted with the full extent of his misery--to 
chief only had been removed, and his shirt-collar | drain perhaps the cup of sorrow to the dregs. 1 
thrown open. The heavy snorting sound that. was in the room when his eyes gave almost their 
met my ear prepared me for the worst. Colonel | first look of returning consciousness. Oh, dread- 
St. Helen was io a fit of apoplexy. Within a/ fulcontrast to the gay and happy man | last saw 
minute or two after my entrance the jugular | him beture his departure for India! His hair 
vein was opened—that in the arm had given no| was now somewhat of an iron-grey hue--his com- 
relief. Oh, that his infamous wife could have | plexion had become deeply bronzed by his con- 
been by my side as | gazed upon the lamentable stant exposure to the rays of an Indian sun.--- 
object before me! Flere, woman behold your Despite however, his present extreme exhaus- 
handiwork ! ! ‘tion, and the sunken sallowness of his counte- 

He had been ever foremost in the fight—he nance, it was impossible not to perceive its su- 
had braved death in a thousand forms---the flag perior air--the lineaments of that bold and reso- 
of victery had often waved gloriously over him lute character for which Colonel St. Helen had 

--he had quitted the field with honorable wounds; ever been distinguished. But where was the 
his grateful country welcomed hd gallant dis- | wonted fire of tho-e dark eyes that were now di- 
abled son--his affectionate wife, he thought,’ rected towards me drowsily and unconsciously ? 
stretched forth her eager arms to receive him--| Was he then aware of the cause of his il!ness, or 
after months of agony,on the wings of love he | was the frightful truth breaking bitterly and 
had flown seven thousand long miles to be--blast- slowly upon his reviving faculues? God yrant 


ed as he now lay before me! that the latter might prove to be the case, or the 
Sad sights have | seen in my time, but when , consequences might be disastrous indeed! 

one so sad as this? My swelling heart overpow-  —_—‘ For nearly a fortnight he lay in a kind of le- 

ers me!--Poor Colonel, what can my art do for thargy, never once speaking, or apparently ta- 

thee ? king any notice of what was passing about him. 


And thou, Alverley, come hither thou fora mo- Innumerable calls were made at his house, and 
ment, slayer of the peace and honour of thy enquiries concerning his health by a large circle 
brave brother soldier! Quit fora moment the of attached and sympathizing friends. His 
cockatrice, thy companion, to look upon this Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief sent 
victim of your united treachery ! Oh, out upon almost daily to Know how he was going on. As 
thee! thy presence corrupts the air! Down, soonas | thought it advisable,1 intimated my 
down, tohell! Butno,I rave, society will present- anxious wish that he should have the advantage 
ly welcome you again, gay Alverley! to her har- of a change of scene; and as soon as he was able 
Jot bosom! to be removed, travel by easy stages to Chelten- 
_ Though a large opening had been made inthe }ham. He simply shook his head, sorrowfully, al 
jugular vein, through which the blood was flow- | the same time raising his hand as if deprecating 
ing copiously, no impression whatever seemed | the mention of it. Of course I hesitated. The 
made, or likely to be made, upon the violeuce of | next time I called, bis female attendant met me 
the attack. I therefore recommended opening | on the stairs,and gave me to understand that he 
the turyid temporal artery---which was done--- , had begged the proposal migit not be renewed, 
and a large blister to be applied to the nape of|as he was determined not to quit Street. 
the neck and to the extremities--the usual means | Before leaving him that day, General Ogilvie 
resorted to in violent apopletic seizures. | wait- | followed me, and told me that the Colonel, who 
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lad not once made any allusion to what had 
taken place, suddenly inquired, in the course 
of the morning, in a faint tone, where his chil- | 
dren were; and on being informed, expressed a | 
wish tosee them. After some hesitation | con- | 
sented to their being brought the next day, for ' 
a few minutes only--the General having assured 
me that lL could not overrate the fortitude of his 
suffering relative. “Depend upon it he will 
bear the sight of them,” said the General, 
“better than you imagine, though certainly his 
nerves must have been much shaken. How 
shall we arrange it? | should very much wish 
you to be present, Doctor, if you could contrive 
it.’ [| promised not only to be present, but 
that as | could easily arrange it, | would myself 
call and bring Mrs. Ogilvie and the children; 
and so it was decided. The next afternoon about 
three o'clock, on my return from visiting a pa- 
tient in the neighbourhood of General Ovgilvie’s 
residence, I called there but found Mrs. Ogilvie 


on the point of going out, not having received | 


any intimation of our arrangement. She instantly 
however agreed to accompany me. “And how 
are vour little nephews?” | enquired. 

“Oh, they are very well,” she replied, witha 
sigh; “ta child’s griet is not very deep or lasting; 
Arthur was as merry the next morning after 
leaving Street, as if nothing had happened! 
--Now and then, however, he asks where his 
tnamma is, and when he shall go and see her, or 
when she will come here? But when he sees 
me sometimes suddenly turn aside my head, to 
hide the tears that force themselves into my 
eyes, the poor child thinks | amangry with him, 
and kiss me, throwing his arms round my neck, 
and saying he will never ask to see his mamma 
again. He soon however forgets his promises,’ 
added Mrs. Ogilvie with emotion. ‘Here they 
are at present, as merry as they can be,” she_ 
continued, opening the folding doors, and walk- 
ing into a room that looked upon a pleasant gar- 
den. “Alas that they should ever hear of what 
has caused all our sorrow!” 

The two little boys were romping about upon 
the grass plot in bigh glee, running after and | 
rolling over one. another. How like the elder. 
one was to his wretched mother! ‘The same’ 
bright blue eye, the same beautifully formed | 
chin and mouth!—1 dreaded the ettect of 
standing before his father? The younger child, 
George, as lively asa cricket and as brown as a_ 
berry, bore some little general resemblance to | 
his father. 

Oh, how could your mother look upon your 
little faces, and listen to your prattle, and feel. 
your tiny arms embracing her, and forget that 
she had borne you! ‘That you were the fruit of | 
her womb! That your little lips had a thousand 
times drawn nurture from her maternal bosom! 
All the myriad of delicious agomies and ecsta- 
cies of a mother! Her generous, confiding, hus- 
band!—How could she, knowing all this, re- 
collecting all this, deliberately surrender her- 
self to destruction, and prefer the blighting 
companionship of a fiend—an adulterer! 

“Now, Arthur and George,” said Mrs. Ogil- 
vie, as we approached them in the garden--- 
“you must be good children, and go and get 
dressed, and 1 will take you both out” 
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‘What! a drive in the carriage? I love the 
ponies!” replied George, eagerly. 

“Yes, my love, we are going to take you to 
sce papa.” 

*“No, no, I shall not got there! I don’t like 
my papa! He has taken my mamma away?” 

“No child, do not talk such nonsense; papa 
has done no such thing. Poor papa ts very ill,’ 
replied Mrs. Ogilvie, tremulously “and wishes 
to see his little buys.” 

**{ don’t know my papa,” said the child, pout- 
ing, and sliding away from us. “He's a very, 
very great way off—but if you ll let mamma go 
with us, then I don’t care.” 

“Your papa,” said I, observing Mrs. Ovilvie’s 
emotion, “does not know where your mamma 
is!’ The child seemed quite puzzled at all this. 
“Will you go with us, then?’ he enquired turn- 
ing to Mrs. Ogilvie. 

** Yes. love.”’ 

“Isn't my papa a very great officer?” he en- 
quired abruptly. “He has killed—oh, such a 
number of people, | am told? Do you think 
he will like to see us?” 

“Yes, indeed, Arthur—and he will love you 
very dearly!” replied Mrs. Ogilvie, with a falter- 
ing voice, leading her litthe nephews into the 
house. They were not long in being dressed, 
and we were presently on our way totown. I 
began to feel rather more apprehensive of the 
propriety of allowing the interview when | saw 
how his mother was running in Arthur’s head. 
Suppose he were bluntly to ask his father what 
had become of her? I whispered my apprehen- 
sions to Mrs. Oyilvie, and found them shared by 
her. She had not seen her brother since his re- 
turn from India, and declared herself perfectly 
incapable of bearing an interview with him at. 
present, even were he able to receive her. As 
we turned into Street, the children be- 
came very restless, and when we reached the 
house Arthur looked up at it apprehensively, and 
refused at first to quit the carriage. We suc- 


ceeded, however, in inducing him to do so, and 


in pacifying him, and both the children were 
conducted into the library, where Mrs. Ogilvie 
undertook to occupy their attention while I re- 
paired to the Colonel’s bed-side to ascertain how 
he was. I found him very little changed from 
what I had seen him on the preceding day, ex- 
cept that there was an evident restlessness and 
anxiety about the eyes. Probably he was aware 
that his children had arrived. General Ogilvie, 
who rarely quitted the chamber of his suffering 
brother-in-law, sat in his accustomed chair be- 
side, | sat down in the one usually placed for 
me; while my finger was on his pulse, and my 
eye on my watch, the Colonel said, in a low tone 
—*They are come, are they not?” I told him 
that they were below. — 

‘Let therm be brought up then, if you please 
—but only one at a time,” said he, a faint flush 
appearing on his cheek. General Ogilvie im- 
mediately left the room, but not without first 
casting an anxious glance at me. 

“You are both, I can see, apprehensive on my 
account,’ he whispered; “but I am perfectly 
aware of my situation. He must not be long in 
the room, however, I may not be so strong as [ 
think myself.” In a few moments General 
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Ogilvie returned,leading in his little companion, 
who entered with evident reluctance, looking 
_ some fear towards the bed where his father 
ay. 

“You are a very good child, Arthur,” said I, 
in a soothing tone holding out my hand to receive 
him—inwardly cursing at the moment his re- 
semblance to Mrs. St, Helen, and which just 
then appeared to me stronger than ever. “Come 
and ask your papa how he is?” ‘Thechild came 
and stood between my knees. Can I ever for- 
get the looks with which that father and son, as 
their bitter meeting, regarded one another? 
Neither spoke. It would be in vain to attempt 
describing that of the former; as for little Arthur, 
his face showed a mingled expression of appre- 
hension and wonder. “Speak to your papa,” 
I whisvered, observing him slowly moving away 
—*he is very poorly!” He looked at me for a 
moment, and then faintly exclaimed, gazing at 
Colonel St. Helen—* Papa, I love you!”’ The 
poor Colonel turned his head away and closed 
his eyes. In vain he strove to compress his 
quivering lip; nature would conquer, and the 
tears soon forced themselves through his closed 
eyelids. | wish Mrs. St. Helen could have seen 
the unutterable anguish visible in his features 
when he turned again to look upon that little 
countenance so much resembling hers!” Atter 

zing thus for some moments in silence upon 
the child, he whispered, “Kiss me, Arthur!”’ He 
did so. 

*‘Do you love me?” inquired his father. 

“Yes, papa!”’ The Colonel stretched out his 
arms to embrace his son, but his left arm in- 
stantly fell again powerless beside him. He 
shook his head, and sighed. 

“Do you recollect me, Arthur?” he inquired. 
The child looked at me, and made no answer. 

“Do you love yuur little brother George? 
asked the Colonel, languidly. 

“Yes, very much—lI’ll go and fetch him, papa 
—he will love you too--he is down stairs.” 
Every fibre of Colonel St. Helen’s face quiver- 
ed withemotion. His eyes overflowed with tears, 
and he whispered— 

“{ feel | cannot bear it! he had better go.”’ 

“General,” said 1, “will you take bim down 
stairs? We fatigue Colonel St. Helen!” But 
he made me no answer he was looking away, 
and the tears fell. I therefore rose, and after 
lifting up the child again to kiss bis parent, led 
him down stairs, thankful that he had not tortur- 
ed his father by any allusion to his wretched 
and degraded mother. On my return, | found 
Colonel St. Helen much exhausted, and evi- 
dently suffering acutely from the distracting feel- 
ings excited by his son’s presence. 

He recovered, but very slowly, during the en- 
suing month, from as severe an attack of a 
plexy asl had ever witnessed. The grief that 
was preying upon his heart, soon showed itself 
in the settled gloom with which his emaciated 
features were laden, and which coupled with his 
dangerous illness, and the very violent remedies 
we were compelled to adopt in order to subdue 
it, reduced him almost to a skeleton. He had, 
indeed fallen away, and surprisingly. A fine 
muscular man when in health, he looked now as 
if he had returned from India in a deep decline. 
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He would sit alone, and speechless, for hours: 
and took cven his ordinary nourishment with 
visible reluctance. When his children entered 
into his presence—they were brought to him 
daily—he received them with aflection, but his 
manner oppressed them. Alas! he had now no 
smiles with which to welcome and return any of 
their little overtures towards cheerfulness; in 
the midst of any faint attempt at merriment on 
their part, he would rise, and suddeniy clasp 
them to his widowed heart in silent agony. 

The manner in which, at a former period of 
his illness, he had rejected the proposal made to 
him of a change of scene, prevented its being 
renewed. One morning, however, he suddenly 
asked General Ogilvie if he could give him a 
home for a few months; and on being assured of 
the affectionate welcome with which he would 
be received, he expressed a desire to quil —— 
Street on the ensuing morning. tle forthwith 
gave directions for his house, with all its furni- 
ture, of every description to be sold; and the 
clothes, trinkets, and such personal ornaments 
of Mrs. St. Helen as were in the heuse he or- 
dered to be destroyed.. He exacted a pledge 
to this effect from General Ogilvie. On its be- 
ing given he tvook his arm, and—shadow of his 
former seli!—stepped languidly into the Gene- 
ral’s carriage, drew down the blinds, and quitted 
Street forever. The day after, in passing 
the house, | saw great staring bills in the win- 
dow,and a board out on the walls—* THis House 
TO BE ‘To this day never glance at 
such objects without being suddenly and paia- 
fully reminded of the events which are detailed 
in this chapter. 

I could gain no intelligence whatever of the 
destination or movements of Mrs. St. Helen; it 
was generally supposed that she had gone, and 
still remained abroad, in company with Captain 
Alverley. 1 expected in each day’s paper to 
hear of her having committed suicide; and for 
that reason, never omitted to cast my eye over a 
paragraph headed with *Coroner’s Inquest,” or 
“Distressing Suicide.”” Not so, however; she 
was reserved tor severer sufferings, a more sig- 
nal punishment, a more lamentable end! Cap- 
tain Alverley made his appearance in London 
about six weeks after the elopement; and in 
passing along St. James’s Park he came upon 
lis Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was returning from the Horse-Guards. He 
drew up,and motioning Captain Alverley, his 
aide-de-camp, to approach, rebuked him sternly 
and indignantly for the cruel and infamous out- 
rage he had committed, commanding him never 
again toenter his presence. ‘The Duke rode off 
witha haughty scowl, leaving Captain Alverley 
apparently thunderstruck. This incident found 
its way into the next day's papers; and Captain 
Alverley, perceiving himself in general bad 
odour, threw up his commission, and withdrew, 
it was supposed. to the Continent. The excel- 
lent Duke of York, indeed, evinced from the 
first the greatest sympathy with Colonel St. He- 
len; and as soon as he thought he might safely 
do so, sent him a letter bv a distinguished gene- 
ral officer, also a friend of the Colonel's, ‘ull of 
the kindest and most condescending ex pressions, 
and intimating his wish to see him at the Horse- 
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Guards at the earliest possible opportunity. He 
added that he was authorized to state that his 
Majesty had expressed a sincere sympathy for 
his sufferings, and the highest approbation of his 
gallant conduct abroad. The Colonel sighed on 
reading these flattering communications. 

“Tell his Royal Highness,” said he,“that | am 
very grateful for his condescension; and the 
moment Lam able I! will attend him personally 
to say as much.”’ 

“] was not exactly authorized,” said Lord 
, *to mention it to you, but you are to have 
the ——th; 1 heard his Royal Highness say as 
much.” 


“Pray tell his Royal Highness,’ replied the 
Colonel, with a melancholy air, “that [ cannot 
accept it—for I return to India by the next 


ship! 


“Good God! Colonel St. Helen,—return to 
India?”’ echoed Lord , with an air of in- 
finite astonishment. 

“Can lremainin England?” suddenly inquired 
the Colonel—with a look that silenced Lord -—, 
hastily rising and standing for a few moments 
with his back turned towards him, evidently 
overpowered with his feelings. Neither spoke 
for a few moments. 


“IT cannot tell this to his Royal Highness,’ 
said Lord : *1 know he will ask meabout 
everything that passed at our interview.” 

“Then tell him, my Lord, my last wofds to 
you were, that my heart is breken, but my will 
isnot. I shall go to India, if I live—and that 
as soon as possible!”’ 

Lord saw that he was inflexible, and 
abstained from further importunities. 


Three months had now elapsed from the day 
on which Colonel St. Helen arrived in England 
to encounter so fell a bligiit of his fondest hopes, 
his brightest prospects; and he had made his final 
and gloomy preparations for returning to India. 
Notwithstanding the sympathizing and affection- 
ate attachment of General and Mrs. Ogilvie, 
had it not been for the daily sight of his children 
—those innocent, helpless, deserted beings, 
whom he was himself about to deseri—he would 
have lost almost all sympathy with mankind. His 
heart yearned towards his little sons—but his re- 
solution had been taken, and was unchangeable, 
to return to India, and amidst the scenes of dire- 
ful carnage he had there quitted, to seek, in an 
honourable death, release from the agonies he 
suffered. He arranged all his affairs evidently 
on the basis of being about to take leave of Eng- 
land forever. His purposes with reference to 
his children might have been varied, but for the 
fond and zealous guardians for them he found in 
General and Mrs. Ogilvie. It was not till within 
a very short period of his departure, that he 
could bear to ask from the former a detailed 
account of all that had happened. He heard 
the name of Alverley mentioned in silence. He 
inquired for a while where he was supposed to 
be, and never again alluded to him. The name 
of Mrs. St. Helen never escaped his lips. 

When he presented himself before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he met with a most gracious 
reception. His Royal Highness shook him 
warmly by the hand, and with a quivering lip 

43 


’ 


—" hitn of his sympathy and personal re- 
ard. 

‘*‘Is your resolution to return to India, Colone!} 
St. Helen, unalterable?” inquired the Duke. 
The Colonel bowed; his air and manner satisfied 
the Duke of the uselessness of expostulation. No; 
in vain were the entreaties of royalty; in vain the 
passionate tears and embraces of his sister, in 
vain were his children flung by his sister into 
his arms and upon his knees in an ecstacy of 
grief. His darkening countenance told how 
vain were all such appeals. His passage was 
engaged in a ship. quitting the Thames in a few 
days time. His servant had already packed up 
almost all that was to be taken aboard. The 
dreaded morning arrived; he tenderly embraced 
his sister and his children before setting off for 
town; finally, as he had determined, but only 
for a few hours as they supposed, understandin 
that he would return in the afternoon to bi 
them adieu for ever. | 

While he an? General Ogilvie were waiting 
in a back room at Messrs. , the army agents, 
where he wished to make some final pecuniary 
arrangements, his eye happened to fall upon a 
paragraph, which he read with almost a suspen- 
sion of his breath, and a face suddenly flushed 
with excitement. 

“Ogilvie!” said he,turning to his astonished 
brother-in-law a countenance that had quickly 
become white as death, andspeaking in a totally 
different voice from any that had been heard 
from him since his illness, “If have changed my 
mind. 1 shall not goto India. At all events, 
not at present.” 

“] am delighted to hear it,” said the General, 
confounded with the suddenness of the informa- 
tion, as much as at the manner in which it was 
conveyed; “but, good God, what has happened? 
what has agitated you?” 

“IT am not agitated,” replied Colonel St. He- 
len, with a violent effort tospeak calmly, at the 
same time rising from his chair, and folding up 
the newspaper he had been reading. “Can you 
spare this?” said he to the clerk whom he had 
summoned into the room. He was answered in 


‘the affirmative. *‘Then you may tell Mr.—— 


to give himself no further trouble about the busi- 
ness I called upon; be so good as to tell him that 
I have made some change in my arrangements. 
Shall we walk home, Ogilvie?” They quitted 
Messrs. - ’s immediately. 

“St. Helen,” said General Orgilvie. as the 
left, “*] protest that I will not return home with 
you till you have told me frankly what has occa- 
sioned this most extraordinary change of man- 
ner and purpose”’ 

“My dear Ogilvie, you shall know all. Read 
this, said the Colonel, taking out the news- 
paper, and unfolding it, he pointed out the fol- 
lowing paragraph:— 

“By the death of the Right Hon. Lord Seck- 
ington, Captain Alverley, formerly of the 
Guards, succeeds to the title and estates, which 
are great, as weil as by the splendid accumula- 
tions of landed property said to have been made 
by the late Lord S., who has bequeathed every 
thing to the present Lord Seckington. He is 
now abroad, but is daily expected in 
Street.” 
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“Well?” exclaimed the General, after having | 


read the paragraph twice over, in perturbed | 


silence, returning the paper, “of course, it is 
easy to guess your intentions.” 

‘Intentions!’ exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, 
with great vivacity, “this is the first time | have 
,breathed freely since arrival in England?” 


“Do you, then, really think of meeting this | 
man?” inquired the General, gravely, after a 
ington; and the next best thing was, that I should 


pause. 
* Meet him? 
vie, you vex me: 


Do Lintend lo meet him?—Ogil- | 
replied Colonel St. Helen, 


briskly and bitterly, at the same time insensibly | 
quickening his pace. He dragged his companion | 
along in silence, at such a rapid rate, that they. 
were half through the Park before either— 


deeply engaged with his thoughts—bad again 
spoken. 


“Let me see---how shall J know when he 
arrives in London?” said the Colonel, abruptly, 


as if he had thought aloud. 


himself of the hopelessness of attempting to dis- 
suade Colonel St. Helen from his evident pur- 
pose,—I will do all that you can possibly de- 
sire”’ 

‘Dear Ogilvie—my dear, good brother,” said 
the Colonel, with allectionate energy, ‘‘do not 
think I shall permit you to be at all involved in 
this affair. 
deprive my sister and my children of your pre- 
sence, even for a moment?” 

“You shall not meet Lim unless I am at your 
elbow,” interrupted the General, with a deter- 
mined air; **l can be firm, St. Helen, as well as 
you.” 

“Ogilvie, Ogilvie, how perfectly useless this 
is' I do assure you that my mind ts fixed un- 
alterably. It cannot be; it shall not be. May 1 
fall at the first fire if I permit you to be on the 


ground. I could not aim steadily if you were 
there. No—Il have got my man. Darnley 
will” 


} 


“I hate your professed duellists,”’ interrupted 
the General with irrepres-=ible agitation. 


‘They are made for such an affair as mine!” | 
y Street and watch Number 


exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, with a kind of 
cheerfulness that was sickening. 

General Ogilvie had never seen such a re- 
markable change so quickly effected in any 
one. 

“Have you thought of your poor boys?”’ said 
he, as they approached home. 

“Thank God that my sister is your wife; that 
you are my orcther-in-law!” exclaimed Colonel 
St. Helen, in a more subdued tone than that in 
which he had been hitherto speaking; “they can- 
not be better off!” 

“This scoundrel has no such ties? 
meet on equal terms.”’ 


‘‘Perhaps not exactly, but—my bullet will 
spoil his pretty coronet too!’’--He paused, and 
a grim smile passed over his features.—— 
‘**Poor devil,’ he added, with a bitter air, “] 
would give a trifle to be present when Major 
Darnley first calls upon him! It will try his 


You don’t 


mettle, rather, won't it?” almost laughing—but 
such a laugh. 


Mischief may come of it---l cannot. 


**Reaily, St. Helen, this has turned you into a 
devil?” exclaimed General Ogilvie. 

The best ching that the old Lord Seckington 
ever did,’ said Colonel St. Helen to himself. 
but aloud--as if he had not heard his companion’s 
remark, “was to die, exactly when he did die: 
the best thing that has happened to the new 
Lord Seckington was, to become Lord Seck- 
ington exactly when he did become Lord Seck- 


come to know of it just when | did come to 
know of 

“You are certainly, my dear St. Helen, the 
most cruelly injured man breathing,’ said Gene- 
ral Ovilvie, after they had walked for some mi- 
nutes in silence, “Sand nobody has a right to in- 
terfere with you!” 

“[ should think not,’ replied Colonel St. He- 
len, in the short bitter tones in which he had 
been all along speaking. “Ogilvie!”’ he added, 


on turning suddenly, and looking him full in the 
“Oh, there cannot be much difficulty about. 
that,”’ replied the General, who had satisfied | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


face, “no treachery! By your .honour as a 
soldier and a gentleman, no interference in any 
way!” 

‘I should have thought that such an appeal 
was perfectly unnecessary,’ replied the General 
coldly. 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me, Ogilvie! Re- 
member my sufferings, |! was wrong, | know it.”’ 

“{ have nothing to forgive, St. Helen,’ re- 
plied General Ougilvie, with a quivering lip. 
“By my God, 1 will be true to you in every 
thing.”’ | 

“And I will be true to myself, Ogilvie.— You 
shall see!’ rejoined the Colonel, grasping his 
hand, and shaking it cordially. ‘“ And now; 
what must we say to my sister to prevent sus- 
picion?”’ 

“Oh! we must say that your ship does not sa:l 
for a fortnight, or something of that kind—it 
will be no difficult thing to deceive her, poor 
thing!” said the General with a deep sigh. 

* Hardy,” said Colonel St. Helen, addressing 
his groom, whom he had sent for as soon as he 
had reached his own room at General Ogilvie’s, 


and putting two guineas tnto his hand, * go di- 


rectly and station yourself at the corner of. 
—, which is Lord 
Seckington’s. Say not a word to any body, but 
be on the look-out night and day; and the mo- 
ment that you see a travelling carriage—or any 
thing of the sort—go up to the door, presently in- 


quire who it is that has come; and if you hear 


that it is Lord Seckington, come off to me at the 
top of your speed—it shall be the best half-hour’s 
work you ever did in your life—-ask quietly— 
quietly, mind to see me and tell me your news. 
To nobody but me, sir.” 

Hardy was a keen and faithful fellow; and in 
about an hour’s time he was to be seen lurking 
about Street, in exact obedience to his 
master’s orders. 


What I subsequently learnt from several quar- 
ters | may state here, in order to keep up the 
course of the narrative, and better to explain the 
events which remain to be described. 

| was right insupposing that Captain Alverley 
and Mrs. St. Helen went direct to the conti- 
nent; but of their movements when there 
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scarce know any thing. Her wild and frantic | 
agonies of remorse at the step she had taken | 


were scarcely calculated to increase the attach- 
ment of ber heartless companion, whose satiated 
eye beheld the beauty which had so long fevered 
his soul daily disappearing. Even had it been 
otherwise—had she retained all the fascination 
and loveliness of her manners, the novelty of the 
affair had wore off; he had gained his object— 
and she perceived his altering feelings. To her 
guilty affrighted soul, indeed,— 

*'The hollow tongue of time 


--—was a perpetual knell.—Each stroke 
loaled ‘or a hope the less; the funeral note 
Of love deep buried without resurrection, 
I; the grave of possession.” 

When he discovered the incurable nature of 
her mental sufferings,—that whirling her about 
from one scene of amusement to another failed 
of its object—he began to complain that his funds 


Of a sudden, however, an express from Lon- 
don brought him news that electrified him with 


delight—a delight which, in the enthusiasm of 


country; and a splendid mansion in 


the rnoment, he attempted to communicate to his 
gloomy companion. By the death of his aged 
uncle he had become Lord Seckington; the pro- 
prietor of Seckington Castle, in shire; one 
or two other houses in different parts of the 
Street; 
with a rent-roll of upwards of £25,000 a-year. 


and not less than £200,000 in the funds. At the 
first impulse of bis generons feelings he deter- 


mined to settle upon Mrs. St. Helen, the sum of 


£500 a-year, which he permitted her to spend 
wherever she chose—offering to give her a thou- 


sand pounds in addition if she would not return to 


England. She began, however, now to be un- 


were running low. He had, in truth, long been 


greatly embarrassed and involved,—yet had he 


contrived to appear possessed of all the wealth. 
and to enjoy all the luxuries and elegancies that | 


pennyless young men of fashion so mysteriously 
secure for themselves. Now, however, the mo- 
ney he had obtained from Mrs. St. Helen, as well 


as a few hundreds that had been supplied to him 


by a brother reprobate in order to carry on the 


intrigue, had almost disappeared. He began to_ 
He was glad to see their letters accompanied 


feel himself placed in very awkward circum- 
stances. What isa pennyless man of fashioa in 


reasonable; and affected to receive his liberal 
proposal with consternation! 

And was it really then possible that, after all 
he had said, and done, she was not to become 
Lady Seckington! Evenif Col. St. Helen should 
take successful proceedings for a divorce? Hor- 
ror—horror unutterable! 

* * 

The next communications that reached Lord 
Seckington consisted chiefly of pressing entrea- 
ties from his solicitor, and that of his lamented 
uncle, the late Lord Seckington, that he would 
lose no time in coming to London, as there were 
many matters requiring his immediate attention. 


with one that bore the hand-writing of his inti- 


Paris? Captain Alverley besides was burdened | mate friend, Captain Leicester. He opened it, 
with the perpetual presence of a weman who and read thus,— 


was weeping bitterly from morning to night— 
frequently in very violent hysterics—and who 


* Dear Seckington— 
—Pshaw, how odd it looks! Of course I con. 


vehemently reproached him with being the au- | gratulate you, as every body does. Don’t cut 
thor of all her misery. He soon began to sicken | your old friends, that’s all. But 1 wish chiefly to 
of all this. Was it for this that he had quitted all | say—wait abroad a little, only till the excitement 


the pleasures of London, and lost all his hopes of 
advancement in the army? Paris was a very 
pleasant place, and he could have enjoyed him- 
self there but for this unfortunate and—as he 
soon felt and expressed it—most disgusting af- 
fair. Ele therefore began to loathe the very 
sight of his miserable companion. It was un- 
questionably with a feeling of keen regret that 
he found her brought home one night dripping 


— — -— 


of the story has a little gone down. That d——d 
unhappy devil St. H——, is in town; but I hear 
he’s going back to India in double quick time. 
W ould it not be well to wait tiil he’s off, and the 
coast is clear? 
** Eternally yours, 
LEICESTER.” 
“ To the Right Hon. Lord Seckington.”’ 
On perusing this well-timed and friendly let- 


from the Seine, after an abortive attempt at self, ter, it suddenly occurred to Lord Seckington 


destruction, to which his cold sarcastic repartees 
had impelled his half-maddened victim. The 
poor Captain was to be pitied—his bold and 
dashing adventure had turned out most unfortu- 
nately! Instead of the brilliant beauty he had 
reckoned on having secured for at least a year 
or two in Mrs. St. Helen, he beheld it suddenly 
withered and gone, and there was ever with him 
ahaggard woman, tearing her hair, wringing 
her hands, and frantically taxing him with being 
her destroyer. In vain he sought to escape from 
ii—she would never leave him! He had return- 


that he had certainly various matters of impor- 
tance to settle in different parts of the continent; 
and so he wrote to his solicitors—infinitely to 
their astonishment and vexation. He was pre- 
paring to set off for Brussels two or three days 
afterwards, when another letter reached him 
from the same friendly and vigilant pen. 
(Prrvate.) 
London, August, 18—. 

** Dear Seckington, 

“ What the deuce is in the wind, perhaps you 
can better guess than I can tell; but | lose no 


ed to London to endeayor to raise funds; his un- | time ia writing, to say that Col. St. Helen, who 
lucky encounter with his Commander-in-Chief | had appointed to sail to India (as I told you in 
sent him back in fury to Paris. He had never} my letter of the other day.) and taken leave of 
felt himself in such an extremity and he deter- | every body in a gloomy way, to seek an bonour- 
mined, after much bitter reflection, that could | able grave, &c. &c. &c., has suddenly changed 
he but once get extricated from this unfortunate | his mind, countermanded all his arrangements, 
adventure, he would never again undertake one | and stops in London !! Every one is amazed at 


on so extensive a scale. 


this queer move. I have reason to know that he 
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had actually engaged his passage by a ship that | 
started two or three days ago, and has forfeited 
all the passage-money. his certainly looks 
cursedly unpleasant—are we to look out for 
squalls? Doyou think he has seen that offensive, 
impertinent paragraph about you in the papers, 
and is waiting for you? If so, you are ina 
d——d awkward predicament, and I really 
soarce know how to advise you. It will hardly 
do to keep out of the way a little longer, will it? 
Ask -——, and -—-, and above all, Count 
‘** Ever yours, more and more, ye 

As Lord Seckington read this letter, his face 
gradually became as white as the paper he look- 
ed upon. Several letters lay on the table before 
him, unopened and unattended to. With Cap- 
tain Leicester’s in his hand, he remained motion- 
less for nearly half an hour; at the expiration of 
which period he was on the point of going into his 
bedroom and putting the muzzle of a pistol into | 
his ear. Probably what he endured in that brief 
interval counterbalanced all the pleasure of his 
whole life. Lord Seckington wasa frightful rep- 
robate, but he was no coward; on the contrary, | 
he was as cool and brave aman as ever wore. 
epauletes. But consider his situation. 

Here he was, scarcely thirty years old, sud- 
denly become a peer of the realm, having suc- | 
ceeded to a very ancient title; and with all ap-| 
comma and means to boot-all that could secure 

im 

Honor, wealth, obedience-troops of friends’ ’- 
in short, occupying as brilliant a position as man 
could well be placed in: yet, amidst all the daz- 
zling prospect that was opened before him, his 
eye lit and settled upon one fell figure only-—that 
of Col. St. Helen, standing at ten or twelve pa- 
ces distance from him, his outstretched arm 
steadily pointing a pistol at his head. It was 
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ering up his letiers; but, by some fatality, lea- 
ving behind hitn the one which had occasioned 
him his horrible agonies—Captain Leicester's, 
It fell into the hands of Mrs. St. Helen’s maid, 
who communicated its direful contents to Mrs, 
St. Helen, but not till after Lord Seckington had 
quitted Paris. He hurried to his bedroom, and 
after drinking off a large glass of Cogniac he 
dressed, and set off to consult with one or two 
“experienced” friends upon the only matter that 
now occupied his mind—whether the laws of 
duelling would admit, under the circumstances 
of his expected meeting with Col. St. Helen, of 
his shooting at his antagonist, in the first in- 
stance, which would afford him, he considered, 
the only chance he had of saving a life he was 
just then particularly anxious to preserve. 

You must give him,” said Colonel 
considerable authority in such matters, “ two 
shots, in my opinion, and even a third, if the first 
two have had no effect; and then you may do as 
you will.” 

* Pho!” exclaimed Lord Seckington, with un- 
disguised trepidation. 

“Vell,” replied the Colonel quietly, “ you 
may say pho! if you like, but you asked my opin- 
ion, and you have it. | have known it acted up- 
on several times and never objected to.” 

“Is your friend a good shot ’”’ enquired Count 

——— ,a little fire-eater as ever breathed. 
“| should say in all probability as good as 


he Count shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Ah, that 
is very bad! | think you may shoot at your friend 
at the very first, by accident.” 

“ That’s not exactly the way matters are set- 
tled in England, Count,” interrupted Colonel 
, sharply; the vivacious Frenchman re- 
torted; one word led on another, and that eve- 


perfectly frightful. | ning they went through a little duel-scene of 


W hat would he have cared for it-in the heydey 


theirown; Lord Seckington being actually com- 


of his career as Captain Alverley; or rather as | pelled to stand second to his countryman! On 
he was only a few short days before, desperately | returning to his hotel, he found the cards of al- 


in debt, driven from the army, disgusted with 
the presence and stunned with the shrieks of a 
woman he had long loathed; but now--Perdition! 
The cold sweat stood upon his brow, and he felt 
sick todeatb. What was to be done. He could 
not keep out of the way—the spirit of a man 
could not endure the idea of such cowardice; no, 
his coronet should never be defiled by the head 
of acoward. So there was no alternative. To 
London he must go, and that without delay, with 
the all but certainty that within a few hours of 
his arrival, Col. St. Helen would have avenged 
all the wrongs he had suffered, by sending a bul- 
let through the head of him who had inflicted 
them. These were the dreadful thoughts that 
were passing through his mind, when the spectre 
stood suddenly before Lim, Mrs. St. Helen, who 
then happened to enter his room—all her beauty 
gone, a truly lamentable object.”’ | 
“Well, madam, commenced Lord Seckington, 
bitterly and fiercely, ‘1am going to London to 
be shot at by your d——-d husband. He will 
certainly kill me; that is, if | do not first’”’ 
The latter part of this fiendish speech was lost 
upon Mrs. St. Helen, who had fallen down ina 
swoon. He immediately summoned assistance 
into the room, and then quitted it, hastily gath- 


most every one of his most distinguished coun- 
tryman then resident in Paris lying on his table. 
He turned sick at heart as he looked upon them. 
He found that Mrs. St. Helen was still in a state 
of insensibility ; and he embraced the opportu- 
nity it afforded him of preparing for his imme- 
diate departure ; but not before he had left suf- 
ficient funds to provide for her comforts till he 
could send her further assistance from London, 
if, indeed, she did not first receive the intelli- 
gence of his death. Early in the ensuing morn- 
ing be set out, with much the same thoughts and 
feelings as those with which a man might pass 
through beautiful scenery on his way to the 
cuilloune. 

Perhaps it might not be exaggeration to say 
that he endured the tortures of the damned; and 
when his postchaise and four drew up opposite 
the frowning portals of bis house in Street, 
he stepped out of it pale as death, and scarce 
able to conceal his agitation from the obsequious 
menials who lined-the hall to receive their new 
lord. ‘ How long will they be mine!” 

As soon as the bustle of his arrival was over, 
and while the emptied chaise was being led away 


from the door,a groom, who might have been 
| observed loitering about the street, stepped up, 
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gently pulled the area-bell, and inquired if that 
was Lord Seckington who had arrived? He 
was rather tartly answered in the aflirmative by 
a bustling servant. ‘The groom sauntered care- 
lessly down the street; but as soon as he had 
turned the corner, be ran as if a pack of beagles 
had been at bis heels, and scarce ever stopped 
till he reached General Ogilvie’s. He succeed- 
ed ia Communicating his pregnant intelligence 
to Colonel St. Helen without having excited the 
suspicion of any one in the house; which Col. St. 
Helen quitted a few minutes afterwards. 

About seven o’clock the same evening a gen- 
tleman knocked at the door of Lord Seckington’s 
house. Having been informed that his lordship 
was very particularly engaged, the stranger de- 
sired to be shown into the library, wkere he 
would wait his Lordship’s leisure,as he had a 
very pressing engagement with him. The ser- 
vant accordingly ushered him into. the library, 
and took up to Lord Seckington the card of 
* Major Darnley.” He had not long to wait; for 
in less than five minutes the door was opened, 
and Lord Seckington entered in his dressing 
gown. 

* Major Darnley, 1 y»resume?” he inquired, 
politely advancing towards his visiter, who rose 
and bowed. Lord Seckington, who looked pale 
and fatigued with travelling, apologised fur his 
delay in attending the Major, and also for his 
dress, on the score of his having not yet had time 
to change it. 

* | need only mention the name of Colonel St. 
Helen, my Lord,’ said Major Darnley, in a low 
tone, “to apprise your Lurdship of the painful 
nature of my errand.” 

“Certainly---l perfectly understand,’ replied 
Lord Seckington, rather hastily. 

“Of course, my Lord, the sooner this affair is 
settled the better!” 

* By all means,” replied Lord Seckington, 
calmly. “I have no doubt that my friend, Capt. 
Leicester, whom | know to be in town, will act 
with you immediately on my behalf. Probably 
he is this moment at ’s, where you could 
hardly fail of meeting him,’ looking at his 
watch. 

* Perbans your Lordship will favour me with 
a line addressed to Captain Leicester, intimat- 
ing the nature of my application?” 

* Undoubtedly,” replied Lord Seckington ; 
and sitting down. he wrote a few lines to the de- 
sired effect, and folding up the note, directed it, 
and gave it to Major Darnley. 

“ Probably Captain Leicester will be with 
your Lordship shortly---shall I tell him that 
your Lordship waits here for him?” 

“| beg you will do me that favour. Pray, Ma- 
jor Darnley, let no time whatever be lost,’ ad- 
ded Lord Seckington, with a smile which it 
would have been a luxury to a fiend to witness. 
He rang the bell, and Major Darnley took his 
leave. The instant that the door was closed, 
Lord Seckington, after a sickening glance round 
ai the spacious and splendid apartment, threw 
himself upon the sofa ina state of mind that it 
would be in vain to attempt describing. 

Having agreed to dine that evening with one 
of his old friends who had succeeded toa duke- 
dom since they had met, and who had quitted 
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Lord Seckington only half an hour before Ma- 
jor Darnley’s arrival, it became necessary to 
write off immediately and announce his ina- 
bility to be present. He did so, and stated 
it to be owing to very pressing engagements, 
and the thought which had since occurred to 
hin that he ought not to dine out till after 
his uncle’s funeral---well knowing that his 
own tuneral might probably take place at 
the same time. It may be easily understood 
that he was in no humour to renew the business 
details which Major Darnley’s arrival had in- 
terrupted. He sent a message to that effect up 
stairs to his solicitor, to whom he had promised 
to return, begging him to be in attendance in 
the morning ; and, ordering dinner to be pre- 
pared and served ata momeni’s notice, he again 
threw himself upon the sofa. He was roused 
from his dreadful reverie about a quarter before 
eight o'clock by Leicester. He was in full din- 
ner dress, having been met by Major Darnley, 
just as he was preparing to go to the Duke of 
——’s, where he was to have b-en surprised by 
the appearance of Lord Seckingion. After his 
hurried interview with Major Darnley, he had 
come direct to —— street. 

* Well, Alverley—Seckington, | mean—you 
see it's just as | suspected,” said he, hastily step- 
ping up to Lord Seckington. 

* Yes,” he replied, shaking him cordially by 
the hand, and unconsciously sighing. ‘* May I 
reckon on your services?” 

** Oh, of course—I am here on business now.’’ 

* Where were you going when Major Darn- 
ley found you?” inquired Lord Seckington, al- 
luding to Captain Leicester's dress. 

“The Duke of ——’s.” 

‘**Ah, I was to have been there too,” said Lord 
Seckington. * They’ll suspect that something’s 
wrong by our both so suddenly sending refu- 
sals.”’ 

* And let them—they’re not likely to send us 
officers, if they do suspect. They’ll only be 
devilish sorry to lose the company of two deuced 
good knives and forks—that’s all!” 

“I have ordered dinner here, to be ready ata 
moment’s notice,” said Lord Seckington, as the 
servant brought in candles. He must have ob- 
served the troubled and pallid countenance of 
his Lord as he placed them upon the table near 
which Lord Seckington and Captain Leicester 
were standing. ‘You can stay to dinner?” 

think, perhaps, have half an hour tospare,”’ 
replied Captain Leicester—for duellists, like 
lovers, must eat, it would seem ;—* but I[ can’t 
spare one second more, for l’ve engaged to meet 
Darnley at ’s by a quarter to nine o’clock.”’ 
Lord Seckington rang and ordered dinner to be 
served immediately. 

* This blood-thirsty devil, St. Helen,” said 
Lord Seckington,as the servant closed the door, 
‘‘must have been watching for my arrival—Ma- 
jor Darnley was with me in less than an hour af- 
ter | had got into the house.’’ 

“Very probably. No doubt he had hired some 
fellow to lurk about and bring him word of yeur 
arrival. You know, my dear fellow,” added 
Captain Leicester, “ there’s no disguising the 
thing ; weare likeiy to have d——d sharp work 
on our hands in the morning.” 
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“The morning? I shall go madif | have to) 
wait all through the night!” exclaimed Lord 
Seckington, vehemently D——n me if I could 
net infinitely prefer fighting to-night—why could 
it not be at ——’s ? You could easily manage 
it, Leicester. You really must arrange it so!—_ 
i shan’t have a chance, if we waittillthe morn- 


ing \’ 
BY on know it can’t be done,” replied Captain | 
Leicester, quietly, as soon as Lord Seckington | 
had ceased—“‘it’s not selon la regle—there’s a 
method in every thing, and duelling is nothing | 
without it. Darnley would laugh at me if I pro- 
osed it.” 
Well, I am of course in your hands. 


must do as you think proper,” said Lord Seck- | 


ington, with a sigh. | 


parade you--let me see--five or six o'clock 


—-either will do,” said Captain Leicester, | effort, and throw it all off your mind. 


thoughtfully. *‘*However, we shall discuss every 


“ Well,” exclaimed Lord Seckington, after 
walking violently to and fro---** | suppose I may 
say that 1 wish | had been in —— before I had 
ever seen her.” 

‘““ Ah, yes—-quite another matter; but we 
musn’t have any thing unkind said of poor 


pretty Mrs. St. Helen.” 


“ Pretty! By—, you should see her now! 
Pretty !” 

* Well l hope you have settled something band- 
some on her.” 

Five hundred a-year.”’ 

** Devilish liberal, certainly. Would she speak 
to me, if we met at Paris ?”’ 

Lord Seckington made no reply, but, with his 
arms folded, he kept walking toand fro, heaving 
heavy sighs. 

“ Take my advice, Seckington—make a brave 
It can do 


you no good—it will do you infinite harm. Fancy 


thing fully to-mght at ——’s.”’ yourself plain Charles Alverley—the dodged of 


“Did you ever know of such an unhappy devil 
as I am, Leicester?” exclaimed Lord Secking- 
ton, abruptly walking to and fro—* just now to 
be shot.” 

‘** Ay, and for such a cause, that’s the ugly part 
of the story—but what does that signify? “Twas 
an adventure carried on with the utmost spirit 
—you could not command success, you know— 
eh? isn’t that the word ?” 

** }t’s d——d hard to part with all this?” ex- 
claimed Lord Seckington, sadly, pointing to the 
fine library. ‘Hell must be a joke to what I’ve 
suffered since I got your last letter.” 

“I thought it would have that effect, when I 
was writing it—But,”’ shrugging his shoulders, 
“*the thing’s done now, and you must try not to 
think of it. ‘Tis worse than useless. Make 
your will, and snap your fingers at every thing 
and every body. in the world. That’s the way a 
man of sense and spirit should meet death, and 
then he conquers it. By the way,if you were 
to make your will it might be as well. There’s 
an infernal heap of money in the funds you 
know—”’ 

* © Leicester, don’t torment me! I shall do 
what is proper, you may depend upon it.” 

** Well, my dear fellow, don’t take it ill. ’Tis 
no more than every second should do for his 
principal when he expects warm work! Of 
course, St. Helen, you know, will try d——d 
hard to hit you ; but after all there’s no certain- 
ty, even with the deadliest shot in the world.” 

** Oh, curse the —— !” groaned Lord Seck- 
ington, coupling Mrs. St. Helen’s name with the 
vilest epithet that could be applied toa woman. 


“ No, no, Seckington---you forget yourself. 1 
call that very unhandsome---nay, it’s ungrate- | 


_duns—drop * Lord,’—thiok nothing of your rent- 


roll or your funded property; they’ll be all the 
more delightful if you escape to-morrow ! Why 
do you provoke your fate ? Hope for the best. 
_Depend upon it you’re too good a fellow to be 
ordered off just in the nick of time—oh, it’s im- 
possible 

Lord Seckington grasped his hands and looked 
unutterable things. 

‘* You know, Leicester, it is not death that | 
care for, come how or when it may,” said he. 
* a hittle above that, 1 should hope.” 

“Don’t fear Bogy, then, eh?” interrupted 
Capt. Leicester, with a smile. 

“ Pshaw! But, by the way, what am I to do? 
How often am | to receive his fire ?”’ 

* Ah, Pve been considering that point, a little. 
Why, | think twice.” 

* And 

Fire wide the first time, of course’ —— 

** But I don’t think it is quite such a matter of 
course Leicester.’ 

* Oh, nonsense, it’s clear as daylight—trust 
me.” 


_“ Really it’s devilish hard---he’ll try to take my 
life. it’s throwing away my cnly chance. It’s 
going out to be clean murdered !” 

** Seckington, put yourself into my place. You 
know that what I say is’ the correct thing. It 
must be so, or fam not responsible. If nothing 
happens, of course he’ll demand another shot ; 
and then you may perhaps---hem! | don’t say 
what you ought to do, but I think | know what 
| —" do. And the same if a third is asked 

or.’ 


** Why the devil does not the fellow announce 


ful---its d---d bad taste!” said Capt. Leicester, inner?” exclaimed Lord Seckington, violently 


seriously. 


‘* Yov should only know the kind of life’s she. 


pulling the bell. 
‘** Hush---don’t be so feverish. He announc- 


led me since we went abroad!” exclaimed Lord | ed it five minutes ago---l’ve been on the move 


Seckington, vehemently. 


* Poor devil, you ought not to speak of her in 


ever since---l’ve now only a quarter of an hour.” 
Here the servant made his appearance, and 


that way,” said Capt. Leicester, with a grave | Lord Seckington in silence followed his compa- 
air of displeasure. “ Pray remember, Secking- nion to the dining room. Both of them cast a 
ton, that whatever she is, you have made her. it | significant glance at the splendour of the side- 
is not handsome to speak so of the woman that | board display---and, indeed, of every thing about 


your sake.”’ 


has denied you nothing, and lost every thing for | them. 


“ The first time you have ever done the ho- 
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nours here, | presume?” said Capt. Leicester, as | 
he took his seat. 

‘** It is probaby the /ast,”’ thought Lord Seck- 
ington. Alas! what would he have given at that 
moment to undo what he had done---to have 
begun nothing of whieh he had not well consi- 
dered the end---never to have blasted the happy 
home of his brave brother-soldier----to escape 
from the mortal thraldom he was now enduring ! 


Perhaps had he been calm enough, a lesson of 
his earlier days might have recurred to him be- 
fore the fearful lesson of the ensuing morning ! 


“ Audire e-t opera pretium, procedere recie 

m@chis non yultis—ut omni parte laborent! 
Urque ills multo corrupta dolore voluptas, 
Atque hee rara, cadat dura inter sepe pericia !” 


It was settled by the seconds that the meeting 
should take place at five o’clock on the ensuing 
morning in Battersea Fields, and as both of them 
anticipated its turning out a desperate affair. 
they made all necessary arrangements to meet 
contingencies, providing for the instant flight of 
the survivor and themselves---or, it might be, of 
themselves alone---in the event of any thing fa- 


tal occurring. Two experienced surgeons also 
were in attendance. Their arrangements, in 
short, were admirably made, for they were both 
of them somewhat experienced in such affairs. 
Within a very few moments of each other’s ar- 
rival were the two hostile parties in the field.— 
Both Col. St. Helen and Lord Seckington were. 
very finely-made men, and of a gentlemanly ap- 
pearance. The former was dressed in a blue 
surtout and light lrowsers---the latter in black— 
black from head to foot----not a spot of colour 
about him---nothing that might possibly serve to | 
point the weapon of his antagonist---a precau- | 
tion of his thoughtful second of which, he had_ 
readily availed himself, but which was totally | 
disregarded by Col. St. Helen. The process of 
loading was soon got through---the distance, ten | 
paces, duly stepped out by Major Darnley---and | 
there Lord Seckington stood, in fearful conti-| 
guity,1n the immediate presence of his irrepa- | 
rably injured and mortal foe. Lord Seckington 
did not attempt either to sustain or return the | 
dreadful look with which Col. St. Helen re- | 
garded him! Pistols were quickly placed in) 


their hands---the seconds withdrew to about a 
dozen paces. 


Gentlemen, are you ready? Fire!” exclaim- 
ed Major Darnley. 

Both pistols were discharged as he uttered the 
last word, and the principals remained standing 
unhurt. Jord Seckington fired as he had been 
enjoined, while Col. St. Helen’s ball whistled 
Closely past the chin of his opponent. 

“Are you satisfied?’ enquired Capt. Leices- 
er. 


‘* By ne means,” replied Major Darnley. 

They loaded again---again withdrew, having 
placed fresh pistols in the hands of their respec- 
live principals—again was the word given— 
again both fired simultaneously, but again with- 
out effect. It was evident that this time Lord 
Seckington had followed the example of his op- 
ponent, for his ball passed close behind Col. St. 
Helen’s shoulder. 
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“ 1 presume you are now satisfied ?”” enquired 
Capt. Leicester. 

** Certainly not,’’ replied Major Darnley. “1 
must insist upon a third shot.” 

“T really cannot permit it”’—— 

** Toad again!’’ exclaimed Lord Seckington, 
in a low tone; and the seconds resumed their 
gloomy functions. 

A third time their principals stood awaiting 
their signal, and as the word “* Fire!’ escaped 
from the lips of Major Darnley, buth were ob- 
served taking deliberate aim. Neither fired till 
a second or twoafter the word had been uttered, 
when their pistols flashed together, and Lord 
Seckington sprung upwards, and instantly lay 
extended upon the ground. Col. St. Helen’s 
ball appeared to have passed through the head 
of his opponent, while he himself, still convul- 
sively grasping his weapon, remained standing, 


looking silently and grimly at his prostrate anta- 


gonist. 

“ Fly! For God’s sake, fly!” exclaimed 
Major Darnley, looking towards Col. St. Helen 
from beside the insensible figure of Lord Seck- 
ington. 

** Is he killed ?”” whispered Col. St. Helen, as 
Major Darnley rushed up to him, repeating his 
entreaties. 

** Yes—yes—lI fear he is,” replied the Major. 
“Why, St. Helen! St. Helen! Are you hit?’ 
Rushing forward, he caught the Colonel in his 


arms, and both fell together on the ground. 


The surgeon who had accompanied him to the 
field was instantly at his side, and pronounced 
Col. St. Helen to have had a fit of apoplexy, 
Lord Seckington’s ball had atl but touched the 
breast of Col. St. Helen, who with a truer and 
more deadly aim had so directed his ball that it 
passed right through the bones of the nose, im- 
mediately beneath the eye- brows, carrying away 
almost the whole of the nasal bones. Lord 
Seckington was not dead, though perfectly in- 
sensible—the wound he had received was one 
that, if he survived, would occasivn him the most 
frightful disfigurement for life. He was carried 
insensible to his carriage, a handkerchief having 
been thrown over his face, and hurried off at the 
top speed of his four horses to ——street. It was 
found necessary to bleed Col. St. Helen on the 
spot from both arms, and as soon as the incisions 
had been hastily bandaged up, he was conveyed 
with difficnity to his carriage, and taken home to 
Gen. Ogilvie’s a dismal spectacle ! 

A short time before the carriage containing 
Lord Seckington reached —— street, a post- 
chase drew up opposite to his door, in which 
were two females, one of whom appeared vio- 
lently agitated. 

** Knock and ring—ring hard! open the chase- 
door—make haste !’’ exclaimed one of themina 
breath; and as soon as the hall deor was thrown 
open by the alarmed porter—for all the servants 
had a suspicion of the dreadful nature of the en- 
gagement which had taken Lord Seckington 
away so early in a carriage and four, and were 
now awaiting his return in the greatest trepida- 
tion—she rushed in. 

“Is Lord—Lord Seckington—is he at home ?” 
she gasped. 


“ Yes—no,” replied the affrighted porter in a 
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breath. ‘ Do you know any thing about his 
lordship ?’’ By this time the valet, who had ac- 


companied him to France, and had returned | 
with him, made his appearance, and whispered | 


to the porter, who, then, in a somewhat less re- 
spectful tone, inquired, ** Does his lordship ex- 
peot you, ma’am ?”’ 


‘** No, my lord does not, | can answer for that,” | 
interposed the valet; “ he thinks you're at this | 


moment in Paris.’’ 


THE DESTROYER. 


her forehead upon the corner of one of the steps, 
where she lay insensible and disregarded till 
Lord Seckington had been carried in, when the 
hall door was closed. There she might have 
continued but for the humanity of one or two 
persons in the crowd that had gathered round 
Lord Seckington’s carriage. Fhey raised her 
from the ground; and having been informed 
from the area that she did not belong there, and 
that they knew nothing whatever about her, they 


_ “Silence, sir! show me instantly into the din- | carried her, insensibly from the stunning effects 
ing-room,’’ said the lady, as indignantly as her | of her fall and of her mental agitation, to the 


violent agitation would admit of. 


* Excuse me, ma’am,”’ said tle porter, placing | the chaise fellowed her. 
himself between her and the dining-room door, | 
Are you a relation of can consented to receive Mrs. St. Helen tor the 
What's your business | 


‘¢]—I cannot admit you! 
his lordship’s or what? 
here ?”’ 

‘“* Hinder meat your peril, sirrah !”’ 
Mrs. St. Helen—for she it was, with all her na- 
turally commanding tone and manner; and, at 
the same time, pushing him gently aside, with- 
out further opposition she entered the dining- 
room. | 

“Order in my maid from the chaise!” said 


Mrs. St. Helen, sinking exhausted into the near- | terer; who could pity her! 
est chair, scarce able tostand, or to see whether | 
‘There was a sud- | 


her orders were attended to 
den muster of servants in the hall for a few mo- 
ments; and after a hurried conversation to- 
gether, the dining-room door was opened by the 
valet.” 

** | hope, ma’am, you won't make it necessary, 
ma’am, for us to do our duty. | know, ma’am, 
who you are,” he commenced with a determined 
air. | 
** Audacious wretch !” exclaimed Mrs. St. 
Helen, roused for a moment by his extraordina- 
ry insolence, “if you don’t instantly leave this 
room, sir——”’ 

Ah, ma'am, leave the room? Pray, ma’am, 
are you mistress here? I leave the room, 
ma’am? You will leave it first, ma’am, 1 can 
tell you, if it comes to that—that's flat!’’ he con- 
tinued, pushing wider open the door. ** Do you 
think, ma’am, I’am going to be talked to in this 
way by you? | know who you are, ma’am quite 
well! Do you think I hadn’t my eyes open and 
my ears open at Paris? My Lord’s done the 


handsome thing by you, and you ought not to, 
come following him about the town in this way; 


ah, ma’am, you may look, but | fancy my Lord’s 
done with you; he’s got other fish to fry just 
now—believe me.” At that moment a vehicle 
was heard approaching rapidly, and a hubbub 
in the hall drew the valet thither. ** Drive away 
that chaise!” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices in 
the street, and Lord Seckington’s carriage dash- 
ed up tothe door. Mrs. St. Helen sprung to the 
window, hearing her chaise ordered away, ex- 
pecting some new insult was preparing for her ; 
and beheld the miserable figure of Lord Seck- 
ington in the act of being carried out of the car- 
riage, his head covered over with a blood-spotted 
white handkerchief. She rushed from the din- 
ing room, and, with a piercing shriek, was flying 
down the steps, when one of the agitated ser- 
vants, either designedly or accidentally tripped 
her foot, exclaiming at the same time, ** Get out 
of the way youd '” and she fell with 


exclaimed | 


nearest public-house, whither ber attendant in 


| | From the representa- 
tions and entreaties of the latter, the surly publi- 


present into his house, and a medical man was 
sent for. 

This was the once beautiful, happy, innocent 
wife and mother, Emma St. Helen, who had 
torn herself from her helpless clildren, her af- 
fectionate husband ; who had opened her foolish 
and guilty ear and heart to the tempter; who 
had fled from the pure arms of her husband to 
the blasting serpent-like embraces of an adul- 
Here, discarded 
by the menials ot her seducer, she lay dishonour- 
ed in her extremity among low and unwilling 
mercenaries; her beauty eutirely gone ; wasted 
to a skeleton; heart-broken; paralysed with 
the dreadful spectacle of her dead paramour, 
whose hand had, perhaps, that morning too, 
been dyed with the blood of her husband ! 

It seemed that, as soon as ever she recovered 
her senses when at Paris, and discovered the 
departure of Lord Seckington, and learned from 
her maid the too probable object of his abrupt 
disappearance, she determined on following him, 
and engaged a passage in the very next convey- 
ance that started, so as, by travelling night and 
day, to reach street the very morniag after 
Lord Seckington’s arrival. 

I was called in to attend Col. St. Helen about 
ten o’clock, and found him in almost precisely 
similar circumstances to those in which he had 
been placed when [| formerly attended him, only 
that the present ws a far more serious attack, 
and the probabilities of its fatal termination in- 
finitely greater. All our efforts to relieve the 
labouring brain proved unavailing, and we all 
gave up the case in despair. On the Saturday 
evening after his fatal meeting with Lord Seck- 
ington, | was returning on horseback trom a vi- 
sit to a distant patient, residing about two miles 
beyond Gen. Ogilvie’s house, and determined to 
call in to inquire after Col. St. Helen, if he yet 
survived? When within a few yards of the 
house, i overtook two men carryiog a colin on 
their backs. I stopped my horse—my conjec- 
tures were right—-they opened the General’s 
gate, and went up to the house. So it was at 
length allover! Poor, broken-hearted St. He- 
len, victim of the perfidy of the wife of your 
bosom,—of the villainy of your brother-soldier, 
your sorrows were at length ended. After 
pausing for a few moments I despatched my 
groom, desiring him to enquire whether they 
wished to see ine. The Generalsent back word 


that he particularly desired to see me, and | 
Hie met me at the door, and with 


dismounted. 
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the utmost grief, visible in his countenance and | 
manner, told me the event had taken place. | 
followed him into the room he had just quitted, 
and we sat down together. Col. >t. Helen ex- 
pired that day about twelve o’clock—only an 
hour after | had been with him. “ He lay,” 
said the General, “‘in the same state in which 
‘ou left him, almost to the last, in a dull stupor. 
was silting on one side of the bed, and Mrs. 
Ogilvie, contrary to my wishes—seeing her ex- 
cessive agitation—entered the room I had a lit- 
tle before insisted upon her quitting, and resum- 
ed the seat she had before occupied on the bed 
side. ‘The noise she made seemed to rouse him | 
slightly from his lethargy. He slowly opened | 
his eyes—the frst time during his illness—look- | 
ed dully at her; I think his lips seemed to move, | 
and on bending my ear till it almost touched | 
them, I think | heard the word ‘Emma!’ His— 
head sunk back upon the pillow, he breathed | 
heavily for a moment or two, and St. Helen was. 
no more! No doubt,’ continued the General, 
with great emotion, “ he had a confused notion | 


that it was Mrs. St. Helen who was sitting be- | 


side him—alas that such a polluted being should | 
have troubled his last thoughts! Yet there 
seemed no anger or disgust in his manner—if it 
had any character at all, it was one of forgive- | 
ness !”’ 

He was buried at ——; and there was scarce- 
ly an officer of distinction in London that did not 
insist upon following him to the grave. The 
kind-hearted Commander-in-Chief shed tears, I 
understood, when he heard of his death. He 
bequeathed his fortune to his children equally, 
leaving General and Mrs. Ogilvie their guar- 
dians, whom he also empowered to allow Mrs. 
St. Helen, should she ever require it, such a 
sum as would place her out of the reach of des- 
titution. The will was dated only the day be- 
fore that on which he fought with Lord Seck- 
ington. 

regret to have to mention that name again, 
and shall dismiss it briefly and for ever. I did 
not attend him, but heard several details con- 
cerning him from those who did. It would per- 
haps have been mercy had Col. St. Helen’s ball 
passed into his brain and deprived him of life on 
the spot. It had utterly destroyed the nasal 
bones—and it is impossible to conceive a more 
repulsive object than be must have presented to 
every beholder during the remainder of his days. 
He endured intolerable agony for many months 
from his wound; and when at length, through 
the carelessness of one of his attendants, he sud- 
denly obtained a sight of his countenance in the 
glass, the dreadful and irremediable disfigure- 
ment he had sustained drove him almost to mad- 
ness. [le gnashed his teeth, and yelled the most 
fearful aud blasphemous imprecations ; and, in 
short, to such a pitch of frenzy was he driven by 
it, that it was found necessary to place him for 
some time under constraint, lest he should lay 
violent hands upon himself. He gradually, how- 
ever, becarne calmer, and appeared likely in 
time to become reconciled to his misfortune.— 
Col. St. Helen was dead—that was some grati- 
fication! Lord Seckington had still vast solace 
left him; he was, after all, a peer of the realm ; 


he had a fine, a noble fortune at his command ; 


and these with other consolatory topics, were 
urged upon him so frequently and earnestly b 

his friends and attendants, as at length to satisfy 
them that they might lay aside their apprehen- 
sions, and release him from the painful—the in- 
tolerable restraint, they had felt it necessary to 
impose upon him, also relaxing the strictness of 
their surveillance. They did so; and a day or 
two afterwards, the event was duly announced 
in the newspapers as follows :—* On the 29th 
ult. at —— street, in his 32d year, the Right 
Honourable Lord Seckington.”’ If such a thing 
as a Coroner’s Inquest took place, the papers 
took no netice of it; and every body was satis- 
fied that he died in consequence of the wounds 
he had received in his duel with Col. St. Helen. 


My pen now moves heavily and reluctantly in 
tracing these painful, but, 1 hope, nevertheless, 
instructive scenes ; my head aches as I recall 
them,—but my long labours now draw to a close. 

General and Mrs. Ogilvie, with their little 
precious charges—for precious they were, and 
were themselves childless—withdrew, in about 
a twelvemonth after Col. St. Helen’s death, toa 
remote part of England, where they might at- 
tend exclusively and a to the im- 

rtant and interesting duties confided to them. 
heir departure, and the endless absorbing en- 
gagements of a busy professional life in the me- 
tropolis, caused the gloomy transactions above 
narrated gradually to disappear from my me- 
mory, which however, they had leng and griev- 
ously haunted. Three years afterwards, there 
occurs the following entry in,my Diary :—- 

*“* W ednesday, 8th October, 18—.” 

* * But I shall endeavour to describe the 
scene exactly as it appeared tome. May expe- 
rience never enable me to describe such an- 
other ! 

“ Hush! stand here, Doctor ——,’’ whispered 
Mr. B——, the proprietor of an extensive ~ 
vate asylum near the metropolis, where I had 
called to visit a gentleman who had been long a 
patient of mine. ‘“‘ Hush, don’t speak, nor be at 
all alarmed,” opening a small, and, as it seemed 
to me, a secret door,—* these are my incurables. 
Hark! I think I know what they are about.— 
Step forward here. Can you see? I did as he 
directed. From my position I could not see very 
distinctly, but the room was long and rather 
narrow, and had a resemblance to a ward in a 
hospital, with about half-a-dozen beds on each 
side of the room, on which were sitting as many 
boys, apparently from about fifteen to eighteen 

ears old, wearing long blue dresses, and their 
iair cut as close to their heads as possible. They 
were making all manner of discordant noises, 
and seemed eagerly — together, but each 
remained sitting quietly on his own bed; a cir- 
cumstance I mentioned to Mr. B——, expressing 
my surprise that so eager and violent as their 
gestures seemed, they should not quit their beds. 
‘It would be very strange if they could,’ he 
whispered with a smile, * for they are all fasten- 
ed to a staple in the wall, by a strong girdle pas- 
sing round their waists. Bless your life; if it 
was not for that, they would soon kill one an- 
other, and every body that came near them. It 
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was only last month that one of them contrived 
to twist herself.’’ 

“ Herself!” I whispered in amazement; what 
do you mean, Mr. B—— ?”’ 

“ Why, what I say, Doctor, surely—are not 
you aware that these are women?’”’ 

* Gracious God, women !” I exclaimed, with a 
perfect shudder. 

“ Why, certainly! But, by the way, they don’t 
look much like women either; that close cut 
hair of theirs is so like the head of a charity 
school-boy. Some of these people have been, 
and in point of family are, highly respectable.— 
It may appear very shocking to you to see them 
in this condition; it was so to me, until I grew 
accustomed toit. [assure you we use no un- 
necessary violence or restraint whatever ; but 
on the contrary, give them every a 
their unfortunate condition will admit of. What 
can we do with them? There are several of 
them perfect fiends if they have the slightest li- 
cense. I was obliged to have this room con- 
structed on purpose, apart from the rest of my 
establishment, their noises were so dreadful ; 
now hark !”’ 

** hoo—-whoo—-whoo’’—-shrieked a voice 
louder than any of the rest, ** who'll go to the 
moon? who'll go to the moon? who'll go to the 
moon ?,’ 

|—I’ve got it!” shouted another—-* Pole ! 
Pole ! what have you done with the moon?” 

** | go for the stars—the stars! Whirr! whirr! 
whirr! Away! away! away !” cried another. 

“* Ha! ha! ha! a, ha, ha!” cried another 
voice, bursting into loud laughter. “ l’ve gota 
dog in my head—hark, how it barks—bow, vow, 
vow ! Ha—ha—ha!” 

“I’ve got a cat—mew! mew! mew! who'll 
catch the mouse? | feel it—mew !”’ 

“Water! water! water! The world’s on fire! 
Fire, fire, fire !”’ 

“ Hush, you wretches,’ exclaimed another 
voice, “ l’m going to sing for my dinner—husb ! 
hark!” 

* Hark! the song—the song!” cried all the 
other voices together, while the singer began; 
and in a few moments her voice only was heard, 
wild and dismal beyond description, though not 
very loud, uttering words something like the fol- 
lowing :— 


Hark to the bell, the merry, merry, merry bell, 
It is his knell,—the merry, merry, merry knell” 


“ Ding, dong! Ding,dong! Dong, dong!” 
—sung the other voices in a kind of doleful cho- 
rus. The singer resumed— 


* Lullaby! Lullaby! Lullaby! 
His head, oh, his head it is white— 


All white! white ! 
— Dead, dead, dead! 


—Sing, you wretches!” They resumed— 

* Ding, deng! Ding, dong! Ding, dong!” 

The sun at that moment shone into the dreary 
room, while I was intently gazing on the misera- 
ble scene it disclosed. Mercy! my flesh crept— 
I began to recognise in the singer, who looked 
wildly up into the sunshine---[ could not be 
wrong, Mrs. St. Helen! 


SUNSET. 


away from the room, while my companion closed 
and secured the door. 

‘** Mrs. Jones is the »erformer, if it’s she whem 
you mean.” 

* Oh no, no, no! Her name is not, it never 
was Jones!” said I, feeling very faint, and mov- 
ing as quickly away as possible into the open 
air. 
* Well, certainly,” said Mr. B——, after con- 
sidering a little, “it is strange enough; | have 
certainly now aad then heard her mention your 
name among others. So you know, very proba- 
bly, her real name, Mrs. St. H——?” 

He mentioned the name I dreaded to hear. 

‘*] have had her these two yeirs ; she was re- 
moved hither from St. ——’s by order of Gen. 
Ogilvie, at whose expense she continues here.” 

1 got into the open air, and began at length to 
breathe more freely. I protest that | never in 
my life encountered such a shock as that I had 
just experienced. He told me many sad, shock- 
ing things, which I shall not record. 

Oh merciful and just God, governor of the 
world, sometimes even in this life thy most tre- 
mendous wrath alights upon the heads of the 
guilty ! 

Thus ends the Passages from the Diary of a 
late Physician! Reader, Farewell ! 


London, July, 1837. Ss. W. 


MEET ME AT SUNSET. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Meet me at sunset—the hour we love best, 

Ere day’s last crimson blushes have died in the west, 
When the shadowless ether is blue as thine eye, 

Ard the breeze is as balmy and soft as thy sigh; 
When giant-like forms lengthen fast o’er the ground 
From the motionless mill and the linden trees round , 
When the stillness below—the mild radiance above, 
Softly sink on the heart, and attune it to love. 


Meet me at sunset—oh ! meet me once more, 

’Neath the wide-spreading thorn where you met me 
of yore, 

W hen our hearts were as calm as the broad sammer 
sea 

That lay gleaming before us, bright, boundless, and 
free; 

And, with hand clasped in hand, we sat trance- 
bound, and deemed 

That life would be ever the thing it then seemed.— 

The tree we then planted, green record! lives on, 

But the hopes that grew with it are faded and gone. 


Meet me at sunset, beloved! as of old,— 

When the boughs of the chesnut are waving in gold; 
When the starry clematis bends down with its bloom, 
And the jasmine exhales a more witching perfume. 
‘That sweet hour shall atone for the anguish of years 
And though fortune still frown, bid us smile through 


our tears : 
Through the storms of the future shall soothe and 
sustain ; 


“Who is that?” | enquired faintly, turning 


Then, meet me at sunset—oh, meet me again! 
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determine, in regard to the deed that is past; 
thou wilt join in whatever report we make, re- 
garding the dark secrets of yon silent chamber; 
or we must find means to silence thy tongue, 


Arderic and Valamir followed by a large) lest it sow dissention among the host, and give 


train of their chief nobles, bad ridden at an early 
hour to the pavilion of their great leader, to feli- 
citate Attila on his nuptials; and now they wait- 
ed with Onegisusand Edicon, in an inner apart- 


us over to the power of the enemy !’ 

‘ Willingly will | swear what you require, oh 
noble Arderic!’ replied Onegisus, ‘so far as re- 
gards the present deed; but if dissentions come 


ment.of the pavilion, which served as antecham- | and I see that thy fears and mine look the same 
ber to that in whch the mighty king reposed.— ,—I1 will not pledge myself to take any given 
They had remained there several hours; and) part. I will act freely, as my judgment shall 


while Arderic spoke in a loud tone with Onegi- | dictate, when the time shall arrive. 


Rather 


sus, Valamir conferred with Edicon apart.— | than do otherwise, I would bid you plunge your 


Doubt and anxiety however, were now begin- 


sword into my bosom even now, and let me die 


ning to cloud the countenance of all; and some | before the doorway of my murdered master!’ 


of the inferior attendants from time to time look- 


ed in, to see if the kings had yet been admitted | melancholy tone, ‘ we 


to the presence of their chief. 

‘This is very strange!’ said Arderic, at length, 
‘what may it mean ;’ 

‘It will seon be noon,’ said Valamir, ‘and itis 
more strange that he, who, through life, has ri- 
sén daily with the morning sun, should show 
himself thus tarry.” 

‘It were well to wake him,’ said Onegisus. 


‘Ah, if he may be wakened,’ muttered Arde- | 


ric, drawing back the curtain which hung over 
an ornamented door of weodwork. ‘ But what 
is here?’ 

Each started forward at this sudden exclama- 
tion,and beheld winding from underneath the 
door. like water from the shelf ofa reck, and dab- 
bling the rushes with which the floor was strew- 
ed, a stream of dark gore, which had been con- 
cealed by the curtain. They gazed upon it, 
and then in one another’s faces for a moment; 
and no one found a voice till Onegisus, turning 
suddenly, as if to leave the chamber, exclaimed, 
‘| will call the attendants !—We must force the 
door !’ 

‘On your life, Onegisus!’ said Arderic, seiz- 
ing him in his powertul grasp, and drawing his 
sword, * you slir not hence! We must deal with 
this deed alone. Valamir, you are with me.— 
Edicon, | can trust in you; guard yonder door- 
way.’ 

“What would the noble Arderic ?’ cried One- 
sisus— why grasp you me so tight, O king, | 
will not oppose your will; for if 1 judge by yon 
dark blood aright, there is none in all this camp 
vreater than Arderic. What would the mighty 
king with his servant?’ 

‘| would nothing that is wrong, Onegisus!’ re- 
plied Arderic, freeing him from his grasp, as 
soon as he saw that Edicon had placed himself 
before the door which led to the outer halls. ‘I 
seek nothing that is wrong! [ covet not the 
greatness that thou talkest of: 1 demand no pre- 
eminence. Valamir, my friend, are we not 
equal in all things ?—If there be a difference, 
thou art superior to me in calm, considerate 
wisdom, and no way inferior to me either in 
power or right. What I seek, OQnegisus, is this 
—only this! that we who are here present may 

investigate this deed alone, and take counsel to- 
gether upon whatever exigency we may find 
before us. Thou art a man of wisdom and of 
courage, and true ever to thy word. Swear to 
me that thou wilt bear a part in whatever we 


*Onegisus!’ replied Arderic, in a solemn and 
know not yet what has 


‘befallen: but the oath that thou hast pledged is 


| 


enough. None loved Attila better than Arderic, 
while Attila remained himself; but we all feel 
that Attila has been unjust! Now let us seek ad- 
mittance here;’ and he struck upon the door 
with his clenched hand, exclaiming, * ho! does 
Attila sleep! What ho! within there! The sun 
stands high at noon!’ 

There was no answer! All was as silent as 
the grave. 

There came an awful pause, while each look- 
ed anxiously in the face of the other; but then 
was heard a sound in the outer chambers, and 
voices in high dispute; the tone of a stranger, 
though speaking the Hunnish language well, 
demanding entrance, the tongues of the atten- 
dants refusing him admittance. Then again 
were words spoken in the well known voice of 
Theodore, the son of Paulinius— Out of my 
way! Be it on thine own head, then, fool! Thuu 
bravest with a madman! Down!’ 

Then came a heavy fall. 

‘Give him admittance—give hin admittance.’ 
cried Arderic and Valamir in a breath. ‘Op- 
pose him not Edicon! Poor youth! he will find 
himself already revenged ;’ but as he spoke the 
door burst open, and Theodore, with his naked 
sword all bloody in his hand, rushed in. 

‘Stand all without,’ cried Edicon, putting 
back those who were following to seize him.— 
‘Leave us to deal with him. The king has not 
yet come forth;’ and closing the door upen them 
he drew across it the massive wooden bar that 
hung beside it. 

‘Oh, Arderic!’ cried Theodore— hast thou 
betrayed me teo?’ 

*No,on my life,dear ycuth;’ cried the kin 
of the Gepidze—catching him in his powerfu 
arms; ‘we thought thee dead—thou camest not 
at the time.’ 

‘-* How could I come!’ cried Theodore. ‘Way- 
laid on every shore, tossed by the tempest, turn- 
ed back, delayed; how could | come? But un- 
band me, Arderic; | am mad with injury and 
revenge, and I willin to yonder false, faithless 
tyrant, and die for my revenge !’ 

‘ Theodore,’ said Arderic, holding him still 
with his left hand, but pointing with the other to 
the stream of blood which flowed from beneath 
the door of Attila’s chamber; ‘either the hand of 


some god or her own, has avenged thee and thy 
poor Ildica already.’ 
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Theodore 


awful glow of satisfaction rose in his counte- 
nance. Then darting forward from the grasp 
of Arderic, he laid his hand upon the door, and 
attempted to open it. It resisted, and setting 
his powerful shoulder against it, he shook it with 
all his strength. Again he shook it to and fro, 
the fastenings gave way, and it burst open with 
a loud and sudden crash. Theodore took a step 
forward and then paused, while all the others 
rushed in. 


The light streamed down from windows near 
the roof, and passing through the silken curtains, 
which both served for ornament and to exclude 
the air of night, poured softly into the chamber. 
lt was an awful scene on which that calm, so- 
lemn light fell tranquilly. 


There, on the floor, scarcely two paces from 
the door, clothed in the same splendid robes, 
which for the first and last time in life, he had 
worn, with the jewelled circle on his brow, the 
blazing diamond on his broad chest and in his 
sandals, lay the dark and fearful victor of a 
thousand fields—the mighty conquerer of un- 
numbered nations! Mighty no more! Awful 
still, but awful in death !—and from a small spot 
on the silken vesture which covered the breast, 
wherein for so many years had lain the fate of 
empires, and the destiny of a world, proceeded 
the dark stream of blood, thick and clotted, but 
not yet dried up, which had once throbbed in 
that lion heart, and now had left it cold and va- 
cant. The ground around was flooded with the 
stream of gore; his vesture was soaked and 
dabbled in it, but it was clear that he had fallen 
at once without an effort or a struggle; for there 
he lay as calm as if in sleep, with even a smile 
of joyous triumph upon his lip, he had entered 
that fatal bridal chamber, which was to be unto 
him the hall of death. 


It was an awful sight, but still more awful, 
still more terrible was the object on which the 
eye rested, when it was raised from Attila. A 
few cubics beyond him, in a seat, wherein she 
had evidently waited his coming, sat Ildica, the 
beautiful Dalmatian bride. On a table beside 
her stood a lamp, just dying out; on her knee 
rested her right hand, with the fair, delicate 
fingers clasped tight round the hilt of a small 
dagger. from the point of which some drops of 
blood had fallen upon her snowy garments; her 
other hand grasped tight the arm of the chair.— 
One of the shining tresses of her long dark hair 
had dropped from the pin that held it, and fallen 
upon her bosom; but in all else her dress was as 
she appeared at the altar. Her cheek, her brow, 
her neck, was clear and pale as alabaster. The 
only crimson left was in her lips. 


Some have written that she was weeping, but 
they lied! She wept not! Nota drop of moisture 
was in her eye, though its liquid light, pure and 
unquenched, beamed there as bright as ever.— 
But those dark, lustrous eyes—as if the whole 
world had vanished from her thcughts—as if for 
her the whole universe, except one dark and 
f arful object was annihilated—were fixed im- 

yably on the corpse of that mighty, whom no 
warrior liad been found to conquer, but who had 
fallen 10 the hour of joy, intemperance, and in 


SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 


zed on it for a moment, and an | consummate injustice, by her own weak, deli- 


cate hand. 
Original. 


SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY——No. I, 


BY SAMUEL W. STOCKTON, 


Without controversy, great is the mystery of Godliness. 
God was manifested in the flesh, &e.— itm. 1, 3, 16, 
See’st thou that form amid the multitude, 

Bestowing blessings with a bounteous hand, 

Dispensing sight to those lock’d up in night, 

And to the drumless ear imparting sound— 

Giving the vital air a passage free, 

Through lungs inflam’d by long and sore disease— 

Spreading the bloom of health on him, whom years 

Of pain and sickness fitted for the grave ? 

Behold! the broken bread when blest by Him, 

Increases, while five thousand eat their fill, 

And lo! the fragments far exceed the loaves. 


Didst hear that voice? Its potent call command® 
The icy jaws of death to leave their prey. 
And through corruption, bids the stream of life 
Anew to play, and Lazarus leaves the tomb. 
His voice, the boisterous winds and sea obey, 
And prostrate, silently His name adore. 


Canst thou His name reveal ?—or dost thou know 
His origin? He is the Nazarene, 
Of lowly birth, and humble parentage; 
He, whom the ancient seers foretold should come, 
And bring deliverance to the chosen seed, 
And through the region and the shade of death, 
Reflect a glorious light. Of whom ‘tis said— 
He is the mighty God—the Prince of Peace. 
He whose omnific word created heav’n, 
And condescended there to fix His throne. 
But high above the heav’n ot heay’ns [He dwells, 
Far, far beyond the ken, or mightiest stretch 
Of seraphs’ thouught—in His immensity. 


Worlds are the offspring of His potent thoughts— 
But multitudes of systems, fall beneath 
Redemption’s grand design. Creative pow’r 
Is the display of God’s omnipotence. 
Redemption’s plan, is His peculiar work, 
Embracing all His glorious attributes. 

But though His presence fills unbounded space, 
And all eternity is full of Him, 

Yet in that form, the Godhead bodily 

Doth dwell! Oh, mystery of mysteries. 
Almighty Love! ‘Thou only knowest the price 
Which thou hast paid, to ransom fallen man. 
Well might the pious bard, when lost, exclaim— 
Eternity ’s too short, to utter all 

Thy praise. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1837. 


There are three books to be studied —the book 
of creation, the book of providence, and the 
They confirm and illustrate 


book of grace. 
each other. 
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ITALIAN OPERA—DOMO D’OSSOLA—LINES. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


The facade of this theatre consists of six col- 
umns of the Ionic order, which are feebly pro- 

ortioned and destitute of all ornament. Its site 
is well chosen, and the buildings around it, from 
their regularity, are calculated to give it an im- 
posing appearance. short time after its erec- 
tion, the theatre underwent considerable altera- 
tions. De Wailly constructed two additional 
tiers of boxes, and effected other improvements. 
In 1797, Mr. Bienaime was employed to make 
new changes in its appearance. He gave the 
interior a spheroidical form, altered the arrange- 
ment of the boxes, removing those on the stage 
to make way for staircases, and effected some 
improvements in the orchestra, and in fine, gave 
the whole interior a new appearance. 


DOMO D’OSSOLA. 


The first view of Italy from the Simplon road 
is delightful to the traveller; he perceives the 
beautiful Val D’Ossola, crowned with verdure 
and diversified with villages, and mansions half 
concealed among the foliage of numerous trees. 
In the distance hes the town of Domuv D’Ossvla 
so called, from its containing the principal 
church or duomo of the valley. It is a small but 
populous commercial town, much frequented b 
the small merchants of Milan and of Switzerland. 
The environs of the town are laid out in mea- 
dows, or planted with vines, frequently supported 
by little pillars of granite. 


LINES. 


The following lines were suggested by hearing a 
young lady wish to undergo the several changes, 
enumerated in them. | 


As | sat at eve in ashady bower, 

In the moody silence of twilight hour, 

A fairy drew nigh with a silv’ry wand, 

And gave me the power at my command, 

Each object to bind with a magic spell,— 

Each shape t’ assume,—in each region to dwell ; 
Kor weary of earth, I had prayed to be 

Released tor awhile as a wand’rer free. 


And first I chose to be a star, 
With radiance beaming from alar; 
And I shone with a pure and mellow light, 
That quivering danced o’er the waters bright, 
As first in the train of the Queen of night, 
I sped on my gladsome way. 


Original. 


Thus happy e’er I thought to rove, 
Throngh yon ethereal vault above ; 
But I found diffused my heav’nly fire, 
When few would behold, and fewer admire ; 
Whilst my beauty,—short-lived,—was doomed t’ ex- 
on In the more effulgent day. 
I next preferred a budding Rose, 
My op’ning beauties to disclose. 
The spot where 1 shed my fragrance around, 
Was lovely as Eden’s enchanted ground : 
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And I felt as each in my spell was bound, 
The climax of magic power. 


At length an ardent lover spied, 

And plucked me for his blooming bride. 
For he wished that she should an emblem wear, 
Of his heart and the love expanding there ; 

And he placed me upon her bosom fair, 
But I withered in an hour. 


And next I was a fairy sprite, 

And roved amid the darksome night ; 
Ard | sported with many a magic fay, 
Till the first gray streak of dawning day, 
And the crowing cock bade us away, 

Away to the spirit land. 


Thus cheerily in airy flight 
We vanished at returning light. 
But I wearied soun of the fairies mirth, 
And bitterly sighed o’er my spirit’s dearth ; 
And I longed to revisit scenes of earth, 
Away from the elfin band. 


Again a change came o’er my dream, 
‘To some a sadd’ning change ’twould seem : 
For I’d chosen to be a mourning dove, 
And lonely to sit in the leafy grove, 
Where Zephyrs breathe sottly in notes of love, 
At sunset’s enchanting hour. 


Yet even this my chosen seat, 
No long afforded safe retreat.— 
I was sought upon my favorite tree, 
As a mark for the sportsmen’s cruelty ; 
And I flitted away in agony, 
To die in my garden bower. 
Oh! happy now. to reach my home, 
I vowed ne’er idly thence to roam. 
For the truth that [ had by magic learned, 
Is often by dearest experience earned ; 
And with gratitude deep my bosom burned, 
For the needful lesson given. 


How vain to wish for change of state, 
Repining ’neath the rule of fate! 
Far better to be with our lot content,— 
As children receiving the mercies sent, 
As stewards improving whate’er is lent 


By the will of gracious Heaven. P. 


— 


We hate some persons because we do not 
know them, and we willnot know them because 
we hate them. Those friendships that succeed 
to such aversions are usually firm, for those 
qualities must be sterling that could only gain 
our hearts, but conquer our prejudices. But the 
misfortune is, that we carry these prejudices in- 
to things far more seroius than our friendship.— . 
Thus, there are truths which some men despise, 
because they have not examined, and which 
they will not examine, because they despise.— 
There is one single instance on record, where 
this kind of prejudice was overcome by a mira- 
cle; but the age of miracles is past, while that 
of prejudice remains. 
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The church-yard of Inistubber, is as lonely a 
one as you would wish to see on a summer's day, 
or ayoid on a winter’s night. It is situated in a 
narro v valley, at the bottom of three low, barren, 
miserable hills, on which there is nothing green to 
meet the eye, tree or shrub, grass or weed. The 
country beyond these hills is pleasant and smiling ; 
rich fields of corn, fair clumps of oaks, sparkling 
streams of water, houses beautifully dotting the 
scenery, which gently undulates round and round, 
as far as the eye can reach: but once cross the north 
side of Inistubber-hill, and you look upon desola- 
tion. There is nothing to see but, down in the 
hollow, the solitary church-yard, with its broken 
wall, and the long, lank grass growing over the 
grave-stones, moeking with its melancholy verdure 
the barrenness of the rest of the landscape. It is a 
sad thing to reflect that the only green spot in the 
prospect springs from the grave! 

Under the east window is a mouldering vault of 
the De Lacys, a braneh of a family descended from 
one of the conquerors of Ireland; and there they 
are buried, when the allotted time calls them to the 
tomb. On these occasions a numerous cavalcade, 
poured from the adjoining districts in all the pomp 
and circumstances of woe, is wont to fill the de- 
serted church-yard; and the slumbering echoes 
are awakened to the voice of prayer and wailing, 
and charged with the sigh that marks the heart 
bursting with grief, or the laugh escaping from the 
bosom mirth-making under the cloak of mourning. 
Which of these feelings was predominant, when 
Sir Theedore De Lacy died, is not written in his- 
tory ; nor is it necessary to inquire. He had lived 
a jolly, thoughtless life, rising early for the hunt, 
and retiring late from the bottle. A good-humour- 
ed bacheler who took no care about the manage- 
ment of his household, provided that the hounds 
were in order for his going out, and the table ready 
on his eoming in. As for the rest, an easy land- 
lord, a quiet master, a lenient magistrate (exeept to 
poachers,) and a very excellent foreman of a grand 
jury. He died one evening while laughing at a 
story which he had heard regularly thrice a week 
for the last fifteen years of his life, and his spirit 
mingled with the claret. 

In former times when the De Lacys were buried, 
there was a grand breakfast, and all the party rode 
over to the church to see the last rites paid. The 
keeners lamented ; the country people had a wake 

before the funeral, and a dinner after it—and there 
was an end, But with the march of mind comes 
trouble and vexation. A man has now-a-days no 
certainty of quietness in his coffin—unless it be a 
patent one, He is laid down in the grave, and the 
next morning finds himself called upon to demon- 
strate ar interesting fact! No one, I believe, ad- 
mires this ceremony, and it is not to be wondered 
at that Sir Theodore De Lacy held it in especial 
horror. ‘I'd like,’ he said one evening, ‘ to catch 
one of the thieves coming after me when I’m dead 


PURGATORY. 


—By the God of War, I'd break every bone in his 
body; but,’ he added with a sigh, ‘as I suppose 
I'll not be able to take my own part then, upon 
you I leave it, Larry Sweeny, to watch me three 
days and three nights after they plant me under 
the sod. There’s Doctor Dickenson there, I see 
the fellow looking at me—fill your glass, Doctor— 
here’s your health! and shoot him, Larry, do you 
hear, shoot the Dector like a cock, if he ever comes 
stirring up my poor old bones from their roost of 
Inistubber.’ 

‘ Why, then,’ Larry answered, accepting the glass 
which followed this command, ‘long life to both 
your honours ; and it’s I that would like to be put- 
ting a bullet into Dr. Dickenson—heaven between 
hin and harm—for hauling your honour away, as 
if you was a horse’s head, to a bonfire. ‘There’s 
nothing, I ’shure you, gintlemin, poor asI am, that 
would give me greater pleasure.’ 

‘ We feel obliged, Larry,’ said Sir Theodore, ‘ for 
your good wishes.’ 


‘Is it I pull you out of the grave, indeed 7’ con- 
tinued the whipper-in, for such he was, ‘I'd let no- 
body pull your honour out of any place, saving 
"twas purgatory ; and out of that I’d pull you my- 
self, if I saw you going there,’ 

“I am of opinion, Larry,’ said Dr. Dickenson, 
‘you would turn tail if you saw Sir Theodore on 
that road. You might go further, and fare worse, 
you know.’ 


‘Turn tail!’ replied Larry, ‘ it is I that would’nt 
—I appale to St. Patrick himself over beyond’— 
pointing to a picture of the Prime Saint of Ireland, 
which hung in gilt daubery behind his master’s 
chair, right opposite to him. 

To Larry’s horror and astonishment, the picture 
fixing its eyes upon him, winked with the most 
knowing air, as if acknowledging the appeal. 

‘ What makes you turn so white then at the very 
thought,’ said the doctor, interpreting the visible 
consternation of our hero in his own way. 

‘Nothing particular,’ answered Larry; ‘ but a 
wakeness has come strong over me, gintlemin, and 
if you'd have no objection, I’d like to go into the 
air for a bit.’ 

Leave was of course granted, and Larry retired 
amid the laughter of the guests—but as he re- 
treated, he could not avoid casting a glance on the 
awful pieture—and again the Saint winked, with 
a most malicious smile. It was impossible to en- 
dure the repeated infliction, and Larry rushed down 
the stairs in an agony of fright and amazement. 

‘May be,’ thought he, ‘it might be my own 
eyes that wasn’t quite steady—or the flame of the 
candle. But no—he winked at me as plain as ever 
I winked at Judy Donaghue of a May morning.— 
What he manes by it I can’t say—but there’s no 
use of thinking about it—no, nor of talking nei- 
ther, for who'd believe me if I tould them of it 1” 

The next evening Sir Theodore died, as has been 
mentioned; and in due time thereafter was buried 
according to the custom of the family, by torch- 
light, in the echurch-yard of Inistubber. All was 


fitly performed ; and although Dickenson had no 
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A VISION OF 


design upon the jovial knight—and if he had not, | 
there was nobody within fifteen miles that could 
be suspected of such an outrage, yet Larry Sweeny 
was determined to make good his promise of watch- 
ing his master. ‘I'd think little of telling a lie to 
him, by the way of no harm, when he was alive,’ 
said he, wiping his eyes, as soon as the last of the 
train had departed, leaving him with a single com- 
panion in the lonely cemetery ; ‘ but now that he’s 
dead—God rest his seul !—I’d scorn it. So Jack 
Kinaley, as behoves my first cousin’s son, stay you 
with me here this blessed night, for betune (be- 
tween) you and I, it an’t lucky to stay by one’s 
self in this ruinated old rookery, where ghosts, God 
help us, is as thick as bottles in Sir Theodore’s 
cellar !’ 

‘Never you mind that, Larry,’ said Kinaley, a 
discharged soldier, who had been through all tke 
campaigns of the Peninsula; ‘never mind, I say, 
such botherations. Han’t I lain in bivovack on 
the field at Salamanca, and Tallawara, and the 
Pyrumnees, and many another place beside, where 
there was dead corpses lying about in piles, and 
there was no more ghosts than kneebuckles in a 
ridgemint of Highlanders. Here, let me prime them 
pieces, and hand us over the bottle ; we ll stay snug 
under this east windew, for the wind’s coming down 
the hill, and I defy’— 

‘None of that bould talk, Jack,’ said his cousin ; 
‘ as for what ye saw in foreign parts, of dead men 
killed a-fighting, sure that’s nothing to the dead— 
God rest ’em! that’s here. There you see, they 
had company one with the other, and being killed 
fresh-like that morning, had no heart to stir; but 
here, faith! ’tis a horse of anether colour.’ 

‘May be it is,’ said Jack, ‘ but the night’s com- 
ing on; soT’llturn in. Wake me if you sees any 
thing; and after I’ve got my two hours’ rest, I'l 
relieve you.’ 


With these words the soldier turned on his side, 
under shelter of a grave, and as his libations had 
been rather copious during the day, it was not long 
before he gave audible testimony that the dread of 
supernatural visitants had no effect in disturbing 
the even current of his fancy. 


Although Larry had not opposed the proposition 
of his kinsman, yet he felt by no means at ease.— 
He put in practice all the usually recommended 
nostrums for keeping away unpleasant thoughts : 
he whistled, but the echo sounded so sad and dis- 
mal that he did not venture to repeat the experi- 
ment; he sang, but when no more than five notes 
had passed his lips he found it impossible to get 
out a sixth, for the chorus reverberated from the 
ruinous walls was destruction to all earthly harmo- 
ny; he cleared his throat—he hemmed—he stamp- 
ed—he endeavoured to walk—all would not do.— 
He wished sincerely that Sir Theodore had gone to 
heaven—he dared not suggest even to himself, just 
then, the existence of any other region—without 
leaving on him the perilous task of guarding his 
mortal remains in so desperate a place. Flesh and 
blood could hardly resist it! even the preternatural 


snoring of Jack Kinaley added tv the horrors of | 
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his position ; and if his application to the spirituous 
soother of grief beside him was frequent, it is more 
to be deplored on the score of morality, than won- 
dered at on the score of metaphysics. He who 
censures our hero too severely, has never watched 
the body of a dead baronet in the church-vard of 
Inistubber, at midnight. 


‘If it was a common, dacent, quite (quiet,) well- 
behaved church-yard a’self,’ thought Larry, half- 
aloud—‘ but when ’tis a place like this forsaken 
ould berrin’-ground, which is noted for villany’— 

‘For what, Larry?’ said a gentleman, stepping 
out ef a niche which contained the only statue 
time had spared. It was the figure of Saint Col- 
man, to whom the church wasdedicated. Larry had 
been looking at the figure, as it shone forth in ebon 
and ivory in the light and shadow of the now high- 
careering moon. 

‘For what, Larry,’ said the gentleman, * for what 
do you say the churchyard is noted?’ 

‘Fer nothing at all, plase your honour,’ replied 
Larry, ‘except the height of gentility.’ 

The stranger was about four feet high, dressed in 
what might be called flowing garments, if, in spite 
of their form, their rigidity did not deprive them of 
all claim to such an appellation. He wore an an- 
tique mitre upon his head; his hands were folded 
upon his breast; and over his right shoulder rested 
a pastoral creok. ‘There was a solemn expression 
in his countenance, and his eye might truly be¥ 
called stony. His beard could not be well said to 
wave upon his bosom ; but it lay ypon it in ample 
profusion, stiffer than that of a Jew on a frosty 
morning after mist. In short, as Larry soon dis- 
covered to his horror, on looking up at the niche, 
it was no other than Saint Colman himself, who 
had stept forth, indignant (in all probability) at the 
stigma cast by the watcher of the dead on the 
church-yard of which his Saintship was patron. 

He smiled with a grisly solemnity—just such a 
smile as you might imagine would play round the 
lips of a milestone (if it had any,) at the recan- 
tation so quickly volunteered by Larry. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘ Lawrence Sweeny’— 

‘ How well the old rogue,’ thought Larry, ‘ knows 
my name!’ 

‘ Since you profess yourself such an admirer of 
the merits of the church-yard of [nistubber, get up 
and follow me, till I shew you the civilities of the 
place—for I am master here, and must do the ho- 
nours.’ 

‘ Willingly would [ go with your worship,’ re- 
plied our friend ; ‘ but you see here I am engaged 
to Sir Theodore, who, though a good master, was 
a mighty passionate man when every thing was not 
done as he ordered it; and I am feared to stir,’ 

‘Sir Theodore,’ said the Saint, * will nct blame 
you for following me, [assure you he will not.’ 

‘But then,’ said Larry— 

‘Follow me!’ cried the Saint, in a hollow voice, 
and casting upon him his stony eye, drew poor 
Larry after him, as the bridal guest was drawn by 
the lapidary glance of the Ancient Mariner; or, as 
Larry himself afterwards expressed jt, ‘as a jaw 
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tooth is wrenched out of an ould woman with a 
pair of pinchers.’ 


The Saint strode before him in silence, not in 
the least incommoded by the stones and rubbish, 
which at every step sadly contributed to the dis- 
comfiture of Larry’s shins, who followed his marble 
conductor into a low vault, situated at the west end 
of the church. In accomplishing this, poer Larry 
contrived to bestow upon his head an additional 
organ, the utility of which he was not craniologist 
enough to discover. 


The path lay through coffins piled up on each 
side of the way in various degrees of decomposi- 
tien ; and, excepting that the solid footsteps of the 
saintly guide, as they smote heavily on the floor of 
stone, broke the deadly silence, all was still.— 
Stumbling and staggering along, directed only by 
the casual glimpses of light afforded by the moon, 
where it broke through the dilapidated roof of the 
vault, and served to discover only sights of woe, : 
Larry followed. He soon felt that he was descend- 
ing, and could not help wondering at the length of 
the journey. He began to entertain the most un- 
pleasant suspicions as to the character of his con- 
ductor; but what could he do? Fight was out of 
the question, and to think of resistance was absurd. 
‘Needs must, they say,’ thought he to himeelf, 
‘when the devil drives. I see it’s much the same 
when a saint leads.’ 

At last the dolorous march had an end; and not 
a little to Larry’s amazement, he found that his 
guide had brought hire to the gate of a lofty hall, 
before which a silver lamp, filled with naphtha, 
‘ yielded light, as from a sky.’ From within loud 
sounds of merriment were ringing; and it was evi-' 
dent, from the jocular harmony and the tinkling of 
glasses, that some subterraneous catch-club were not 
idly employed over the bottle. 

‘ Who's there ?’ said a porter, roughly responding 
te the knock of Saint Colman. 

‘ Be so good,’ said the Saint, mildly, ‘my very 
zood fellow, as to open the door without further 
questions, or I'll break your head. I’m bringing 
a gentleman here on a visit, whose business is pres- 
sing.’ 

‘ May be so,’ thought Larry, ‘but what that busi- 
ness may be, is more than I can tell.’ 

The porter sulkily complied with the order, after 
having apparently communicated the intelligence 
that a stranger was at hand; for a deep silence im- 
mediately followed the tipsy clamour; and Larry, 
sticking close to his guide, whom he now looked 
upon almost as a friend, when compared with these 
under-ground revellers to whom he was about to be 
introduced, followed him through a spacious vesti- 
bule, which gradually sloped into a low-arched room, 
where the company was assembled. 

And a strange-looking company it was. Seated 
round a long table were three-and-twenty grave and 
venerable personages, bearded, mitred, stoled, and 
croziered, all living statues of stone, like the Saint 
who had walked out of his niche. On the drapery 
before them were figured the images of the sun, 


temple, built by the hand of Hiram—and other 
symbok, of which the uninitiated know nothing.— 
The square, the line, the trowel, were not wanting, 
and the hammer was lying in front of the chair.— 
Labour, however, was over, and the time for re- 
freshment having arrived, each of the stony bro- 
therhood had a flagon before him; and when we 
mention that the Saints were Irish, and that St. 
Patrick in person was in the chair, it is not to be 
wondered at that the mitres, in some instances, 
hung rather loosely on the side of the heads of 
some of the canonized compotators. Among the 
company were found St. Senanus of Limerick, St. 
Declan of Ardmore, St. Canice of Kilkenny, St. 
Finbar of Cork, St. Michan of Dublin, St. Bran- 
don, of Kerry, St. Fachnan of Ross, and others of 
that holy brotherhoed ; a vacant place, which com- 
pleted the four-and-twentieth, was left for St. Col- 
man, who, as everybody knows, is of Cloyne; and 
he, having taken his seat, addressed the President, 
to inform him that he had brought the man. 

The man (viz. Larry himself) was awestruck 
with the company in which he so unexpectedly 
found himself; and trembled all over when, on the 
netice of his guide, the eight-and-forty eyes of stone 
were turned directly upon himself. 

‘You have just nicked the night to a shaving, 
Larry,’ said St. Patrick : ‘ this is our chapter-night, 
and myself and brethren are here ‘assembled on 
merry occasion.’ You know whol am?’ 

‘God bless your Reverence,’ said Larry, ‘ it’s I 
that do well. Often did I see your picture hanging 
over the door of places where it is —lowering his 
voice—‘ pleasanter to be than here, buried under an 
ould church.’ 


‘You may as well say it out, Larry,’ said St. 


| Patrick ; ‘and don’t think I’m going to be angry 


with you about it; for I was once flesh and blood 
myself. But you remember, the other night, say- 
ing that you would think nothing of pulling your 
master out of purgatory, if you could get at him 
there, and appealing to me to stand by your words 

‘ Y-e-e-s,’ said Larry, most mournfully ; for he 
recollected the significant look he had received 
from the picture. 

‘And,’ continued St. Patrick, ‘ you remember 
also that I gave you a wink, which you know is 
as good, any day, as a nod—at least, to a blind 
horse.’ 

‘I’m sure your Reverence,’ said Larry, with a 
beating heart, ‘is too much of a gintkeman to hold a 
poor man hard to every word he may «ay of an 
evening, and, therefore— 

‘I was thinking so,’ said the Saint, ‘I guessed 
you'd prove a paltroon when put to the push.— 
What do you think, my brethren, I should do to 
this fellow ?” 

A hollow sound burst from the bosoms of the 
unanimous assembly. ‘The verdict was short, but 
decisive 

‘Knock out his brains!’ 

And in order to suit the action to the word, the 
whole four-and-twenty arose at once, and with 


moon, and stars—the inexplicable bear—the mystic 


‘their immoveable eyes fixed firmly on the face of 
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our hero—who, horror-struck with the sight as he 
was, could not close his—they began to glide slow- 
ly but regularly towards him, bending their line 
into the form of a crescent, so as to environ hirm 
on all sides. In vain he fled to the door; its mas- 
sive folds resisted mortal might. In vain he cast 
his eyes around in quest of a loophole of retreat— 
there was none. Closer and closer pressed on the 
slowly-moving phalanx, and the uplifted croziers 
threatened soon tu put their sentence into execution. 
Supplication was all that remained—-and Larry 
sunk upon his knees, 


‘Ah! then,’ said he, ‘ gintlemin and ancient ould 
saints as you are, don’t kill the father of a large 
small family, who never did hurt to you or yours. 
Sure, if ’tis your will that I sheuld go to—no mat- 
ter who, for there’s no use in naming his name— 
might I not as well make up my mind to go there, 
alive and well, stout and hearty, and able to face 
him,—as with my head knocked into bits, as if I 
had been after a fair or a patthren ?” 

‘You say right,’ said St. Patrick, checking with 
a motion of his crozier the advancing assailants, 
who returned to their seats. ‘I am glad to see you 
coming to reason. Prepare for your journey.’ 


‘And how, please your Saintship, am I te go?’ | 


asked Larry. 

‘Why,’ said St. Patrick, ‘as Colman here has 
guided you so far, he may guide you further.— 
But as the journey is into foreign parts, where you 
arn’t likely to be known, you had better take this 
Ictter of introduction, which may be of use to you.’ 

‘ And here, also, Lawrence,’ said a Dublin Saint 
—perhaps Michan—‘ take you this box alse, and 
make use of it as he to whom you speak shall! sug- 
gest,’ 

‘Take a hold, and a firm one,’ said St. Colman, 
‘Lawrence, of my cassock, and we’ll start.’ 

‘All right behind? cried St. Patrick. 

‘ All right!’ was the reply. 

In an instant! vault—-table—-saints—-bell— 
church, faded into air; a rustling hiss of wings 
was all that was heard; and Larry felt his cheek 
swept by a current, as if a covey of birds of enor- 
mous size were passing him. (it was, in all pro- 
bability, the flight of the saints returning to heaven, 
but on that point nothing certain has reached us up 
to the present time of writing.) He had not a long 
time to wonder at the phenomenon, for he himself 
soon began to soar, dangling in mid sky to the 
skirt of the cassock of his sainted guide. Earth, 
and all that appertains thereto, speedily passed 
from his eyes, and they were alone in the midst of 
circumfused ether, glowiug with a sunless light.— 
Above, in immense distance, was fixed the firma- 
ment, fastened up with bright stars, fencing around 
the world with its azure wall. They fled far, be- 
fore any distinguishable object met their eyes. At 
length, a long white streak, shining like silver in 
the moonbeam, was visible to the sight. 

‘That,’ said St. Colman, ‘is the Limbo which 
adjoins the earth, and is the highway for ghosts 
departing the world. Itis called in Milton, a book 
which I suppose, Larry, you never have read’— 


44* 


) ‘And how could I, please your worship,’ said 
Larry, ‘ seeing’ I don’t know a B from a bull’s foot!’ 
‘Well, it is called in Milton the Paradise of 
Fools ; and if it were indeed peopled by all of that 
| tribe who leave the world, it would contain the best 
‘company that ever figured on the earth. ‘To the 


north you see a bright speck 
I do,’ 


‘That marks the upward path, narrow and hard 
to find. ‘To the south you may see a darksome 
_road—broad, smooth, and easy of descent; that is 
the lower way. It is thronged with the great ones 
of the world; you may see their figures in the 
_gloom. ‘Those who are searing upwards are wrapt 
in the flood of light flowing perpetually from that 
single spot, and you cannot see them. ‘The silver 
path on which we enter is the Limbo. Here I 
part with you. You are to give your letter to the 
first person you meet. Do your best; be coura- 
_geous, but observe particularly that you profane no 
holy name, or I will not answer for the conse- 
| 
_ His guide had scarcely vanished, when Larry 
‘heard. the tinkling of a bell in the distance, and 
turning his eyes in the quarter whence it proceed- 
ed, he saw a grave-looking man in black, with 
eyes of fire, driving before him a flock of ghosts 
with a switch, as you see turkeys driven on the 

western road, at the approach of Christmas. They 

were on the highway to Purgatory. The ghosts 
were shivering in the thin air, which pinched them 
severely, now that they had lost the covering of 
their bodies. Among the group, Larry recognized 
his old master, by the same means that Ulysses, 
ZEneas, and others, recognized the botiless forms 
of their friends in the regions of Acheron, 


‘ What brings a living person,’ said the man in 
black, ‘on this pathway ! I shall make legal capture 
of you, Larry Sweeny, for trespassing. You have 
no business here.’ 

‘I have come,’ said Larry, plucking up courage, 
‘to bring your honour’s glory a letter frem a com- 
pany of gintleman with whom I had the pleasure of 
spending the evening, underneath the ould church 
of Inistubber.’ 
| © A letter,’ said the man in black, ‘ where is it ?’ 

‘ Here, my lord,’ said Larry. 

‘Ho!’ cried the black gentleman, on opening it, 
‘I know the hand-writing. It won’t do, however, 
my lad, I see they want to throw dust in my eyes. 

‘Whew "’ thought Larry, ‘ that’s the very thing. 
Tis for that the ould Dublin boy gave me the box. 
I’d lay a tenpenny to a brass farthing that it’s fil- 
led with Lundy-Foot.’ 

Opening the box, therefore, he flung its contents 
right into the fiery eyes of the man in black, while 
he was still occupied with reading the letter, and 
the experiment was successful. 

‘Curses, tche-tohe-tche, Curses on it,’ exclaimed 
he, clapping his hand before his eyes, and sneezing 
most lustily. 

‘ Run, you villains, run,’ cried Larry, to the ghosts 
—‘run, you villains, now that his eyes are off of 
you. © master, master! Sir Theedore, jewel! run. 
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to the right-hand side, make for the bright speck, | 
and God give you luck.’ 

He had forgotten his injunction. The moment 
the word was uttered he felt the silvery ground 
sliding from under him; and with the swiftness of 
thought he found himself on the flat of his back, | 
under the very niche of the old ehurch wall whence 
he had started, dizzy and confused with the mea- 
sureless tumble. ‘The emancipated ghosts floated 
in all directions, emitting their shrill and stridulous 
cries in the gleaming expanse. Some were again 
gathered By their old conductor; some scudding 
about at random, took the right-hand path, others 
the left. Into which of them Sir Theodore struck, 
is not recorded ; but as he had heard the direction, 
let us hope that he made the proper choice. 

Larry had not much time given him to recover 
from his fall, for almost in an instant he heard an 
angry suorting rapidly approaching, and, looking 
up, whom should he see but the gentleman in black, 
with eyes gleaming more furiously than ever, and 
his horns (for, in his haste he had let his hat fall) 
relieved in strong shadow against the moon. Up 
started Larry—away ran his pursuer after him.— 
The safest refuge was, of course, the church, thi- 
ther ran our hero— 


As darts the dolphin from the shark, 

Or the deer before the hounds; 
and after him—fiercer than the shark, swifter than 
the hounds—fled the black gentleman. The church 
is cleared ; the chancel entered; and the hot breath 
of his pursuer glows upon the outstretched neck of 
Larry. Escape is impossible—the extended talons 
of the fiend hare clutched him by the hair. 

‘You are mine,’ cried the demon, ‘if I have lost 


any of my flock, I have at last got you.’ 

‘Oh, St. Patrick !’ exclairaed our hero, in horror, 
‘oh, St. Patrick have mercy vpon me, and save 
me 

‘I tell you what, cousin Larry,’ said Kinaley, 
chucking him up from behind a gravestone, where, 
he had fallen, * all the St. Patricks that ever were 
born would not have saved you from ould Tom 
Picton, if he caught you sleeping on your post as 
I’ve caught you now. By the word of an ould 
soldier, he’d have had the provost-marshal upon 
you, and I’d not give two-pence for the loan of 


your life. And then, too, I see you have drunk 
every drop in the bettle. What can you eny for 
yourself ?” 


‘ Nothing at all,’ said Larry, scratching his head, 
‘but it was an unlucky dream, and I|’m glad its 
over.’ 

Youth is a season for peculiar temptation, and 
needs the strong fortifications of divine principle 
in the soul to protect it from falling a prey toa 
thousand snares and devices from without, and 
from as many foul corruptions striving for mas- 
tery within. 

Do not be contented with a little religion, a 
little knowledge, a little hope. Press forward 
to the enjoyment of a great and gracious reli- 


ion, much knowledge of Christ, and a glorious 


pe, full of immortality. 


AT THE EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT. 


‘AT THE EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT." 
Zach xiv. 7. 


BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 


Walk with the Lord at morn, 
When every scene is fair, 

While opening buds the boughs adorn, 
And fragrance fills the air: 

Before the rosy dawn awake, 
And in thy being’s pride, 

Thy first young blush ot beauty, make 
Omnipotence thy guide. 


Walk with the Lord at noon, 
W hen fervid suns are high, 

And Pleasure, with her treacherous boon 
Allureth Manhood’s eye ; 

Then, with the diamond shield of prayer, 
Thy soul’s oppressors meet, 

And crush the thorns of sin and care 
That bind the pi!grims feet. 


Walk with the Lord at eve, 
When twilight dews descend, 

And nature seems a shroud to weave, 
As for some smitten friend ; 

While slow the lonely moments glide 
On mournful wing away, 

Press closer, closer, to his side, 
For he shall be our stay. 


Even shouldst thou linger stil! 
Till midnight spreads its pall, 

And Age laments with bosom chill 
Its buried earthly all, 

Thy wither’d eyes a signal bright 
Beyond the grave shall see, 

For he who maketh darkness light, 
Thy God shall walk with thee. 


Mr. Milton was remarkable for the genera! 
attention to the conduct of his hearers during 
services, which he bestowed even during the 
delivery of his discourse ;—and then, the fami- 
liar wayin which he would address the delin- 
quent was quite edifying. For instance; he 
was once preaching, on a warm afternoon, when 
he saw a parishioner sitting near the pulpit, in 
the first gallery, affectionately embraced by the 
arms of the sleepy god. The Christian name of 
the gentleman was Mark. Perceiving his in- 
attention to the discourse, our preacher sudden- 
ly stopped in the midst of a sentence, and ele- 
vating his voice to its highest pitch, exclaimed. 
* Mark!” As if stricken by a thunderbolt, ap 
jumps the awakened delinquent in the midst of 
the congregation—his mouth open, wondering 
who called him, and for what; while the preach- 
er, dropping his voice, went calmly on, and 
finished his quotation from scripure, as if it 
formed a part of his discourse—* Mark, I say, 
the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for 
the end of that man is peace!”—Life of Rev. C. 
Malton. 
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DAVID SWAN. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


We can be but partially acquainted even 
with the events which actually influence our 
destiny. There are innumerable other events, 
if such they may be called, which come close 
upon us, yel pass away with actual results, or 
even betray their near approach, by the reflec- 
tion of any light or shadow aeross our minds.— 
Could we know all the vicissitudes of our for- 
tunes, life would be too full of hope and fear, 
exultation or disappointment, to afford us a sin- 
gle hour of true serenity. This idea may be il- 
lustrated by a page from the secret history of 
David Swan. 

We have nothing to do with David, until we 
find him, at the age of twenty, on the high road 
from his native place to the city of Boston, 
where his uncle, a small dealer in the grocery 
line, was to take him behind the counter. Be it 
enough to say,that he was a native of New 
Hampshire, born of respectable parents, and 
had received an ordinary school education, 
with aclassical finish by a year at Gilmanton 
Academy. After journeying on foot from sun- 
rise tillnearly noon of a summer’s day, his wea- 
riness and the increasing heat determined to sit 
him down in the first convenient shade, and await 
the coming up of the stage coach. As if plant- 
ed on purpose for him, there soon appeared a 
little tuft of maples, with a delightful recess in 
the midst, and such a fresh bubbling spring, that 
it seemed never to have sparkled for any way- 
farer but David Swan. Virgin or not, he kiss- 
ed it with his thirsty lips, and then flung himself 
along the brimk, pillowing his head upon some 
shirts and a pair of pantaloons, tied up in a 
striped cotton handkerchief. The sunbeams 
could not reach him; the dust did not yet rise 
from the road, after the heavy rain of yesterday; 
and his grassy lair suited the young man better 
than a bed of down. The spring murmur- 

ed drowsily beside him; the branches waved 
dreamily across the blue sky, overhead; anda 
deep sleep, perchance hiding dreams within its 
depths, fell upon David Swan, but we are to re- 
late events which he did not dream of. 


While he lay sound asleep, in the shade, other 
people were wide awake, and passed to and 
fro, a foot, on horseback, and in all sorts ot ve- 
hicles, along the sunny road by his bedchamber. 
Some looked neither to the: right hand nor the 
left, and knew not that he was there; some 
merely glanced that way, without admitting the 
slumberer among their busy thoughts; some 
laughed to see how soundly he slept; and sever- 
al, whose hearts were brimming full of scorn, 
ejected their venomous superfluity on David 
Swan. A middle-aged widow, when nobody 
else was near, thrust her head a little way into 
the recess, and vowed that the young fellow 
looked charming in his sleep. A temperance 
lecturer saw him, and wrought poor David into 
the texture of his evening’s discourse, as an aw- 
ful instance of dead drunkenness by the road- 
side. But censure, praise, merriment, scorn, 
and indifference, were all one, or rather all 


DAVID SWAN. 


He had slept only a few moments, when a 
brown carriage, drawn by a handsome pair of 
horses, bowled easily along, and was brought to 
a stand-still, nearly in front of David's — 
place. A linch-pin had fallen out, and permitt 
one of the wheels to fly off. The damage was 
slight, and occasioned merely a momentary 
alarm to an elderly merchant and his wife, who 
were returning to Boston in the carriage.— 
While the coachman and a servant were re- 
placing the wheel, the lady and gentleman 
sheltered themselves beneath the maple trees, 
and there espied the bubbling fountain,and Da- 
vid Swan aleie beside it. Impressed with the 
awe which the humblest sleeper usually sheds 
arounds him, the merchant trod as hghtly 
as the gout would allow; and his spouse too 
good heed not to rustle her silk gown, lest Da- 
vid should start up, all of a sudden. 

‘How soundly he sleeps!’ whispered the old 
gentleman. ‘ From what a depth he draws that 
easy breath! Such sleep as that, brought on 
without an opiate, would be worth more to me 
than half my income; for it would support 
health, and an untroubled mind.’ 

‘And youth, besides,’ said the lady. ‘ Heal- 
thy and quiet age does not sleep thus. Our 
slumber is no more like this than our wakeful- 
ness.’ 

The longer they looked, the more did this el- 
derly couple feel interested in the unknown 
youth, to whom the way-side and the maple 
shade were as a secret chamber, with the rich 
gloom of damask curtains brooding over him.— 
Perceiving that a stray sunbeam glimmered 
down upon his face, the lady contrived to twist 
a branch aside, so as to intercept it. And hav- 
ing done this little act of kindness, she began to 
feel like a mother to him. 

‘Providence seems to have laid him here,’ 
whispered she to ber husband, ‘and to have 
brought us hither to find him, after our disap- 
pointment in our cousin’s son. Methinks 1 can 
see a likeness to our departed Henry. Shall we 
waken him?’ 

‘ To what purpose?’ said the merchant, hesi- 
tating. * We know nothing of the youth’s char- 
acter.’ 

‘That open countenance!’ replied his wife, in 
the same hushed voice, yet earnestly. ‘This in- 
nocent sleep !’ 

Whilse these whispers were passing, the 
sleeper’s heart did not throb, nor his breath be- 
come agitated, nor his features betray the least 
token of interest. Yet Fortune was bending 
over him, just ready to let falla burthen of gold. 
The old merchant had lost his only son, and had 
no heir to his wealth, except a distant relative, 
with whose conduct he was dissatisfied. In 
such case, people sometimes do stranger things 
than to act the magician, and awaken a young 
man to splendor, who fell asleep in poverty. 

‘Shall we not wake him?’ repeated the lady 
persuasively. 
ce saa coach is ready, sir,’ said the servant be- 

ind. 

The old couple started, reddened, and hur- 
ried away, mutually wondering, that they should 


nothing, to David Swan. 


ever have dreamed of doing anything so ve 
ridiculous. The merchant Bot, himself bac 
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in the carriage, and occupied his mind with the 
plan of a magnificent asylum for unfortunate 
men of business. Meanwhile David Swan en- 
joyed his nap. 

The carriage could not have gone above a 
mile or two, when a preity tore | girl came 
along with a tripping pace, which shewed pre- 
cisely how her little heart was dancing in her 
bosom. She turned aside into the shelter of the 
maple trees, and there found a yeung man 
asleep by the spring! Blushing, as red as any 
rose, that she should have intruded into a gen- 
tleman’s bed-chamber, she was about to make 
her escape on tiptoe. But,there was peril near 
the sleeper. A monster ef a bee had been wan- 
dering overhead—buzz, buzz, buzz—now among 
the leaves, now flashing through the stripes of 
sunshine, and now lost in the dark shade, till 
finally he appeared to be settling on the eyelid 
of David Swan. The sting of a bee is sometimes 
deadly. As free-hearted as she was innocent, 
the girl attacked the intruder with her handker- 
chiet, brushed him soundly, and drove hin from 
beneath the maple shade. How sweet a pic- 


ad been battling with a dragon in the air. 


‘He is handsome!’ thought she, and blushed | 


redder yet. 


How could it be that no dream of bliss grew | 
so strong within him, that shattered by its very | 
strength, it should part asunder and allow him 


to perceive the girl among its phantoms? Why, 
at least, did no smile of welcome brighten upon 
his face? She was come, the maid whose soul, 
according to the old and beautiful idea, had 
been severed from his own, and whom, ia all his 
vague but passionate desires, he yearned to meet. 
Her, only, could he love with a perfect love— 
him, only, could she receive into the depths of 
her heart—and now her image was faintly blush- 
ing in the fountain, by his side; should it pass 
away, its happy lustre would never gleam upon 
his hfe again. 

* How sound he sleeps!’ murmured the girl. 

She departed, but did not trip along the road 
so lightly as when she came. 

Now, this girl’s father was a thriving country 
merchant in the neighborhood, and happened, at 
that identical time, to be looking out for just 
such a young man as David Swan. Had David 
formed a way side acquaintance with the daugh- 
ter, he would have become the father’s clerk, 
and all else in natural succession. So here, 
again, had good fortune—the best of fortunes— 
stolen so near, that her garments brushed 
against him; and he knew nothing of the matter. 

The girl was hardly out of sight, when two 
men turned aside beneath the maple shade.— 
Both had dark faces, set off by cloth caps, 
which were driven down aslant over their 
brows. Their dresses were shabby, yet hid a 
certain smartness. These were a couple of 
rascals, who got their living by whatever the 
evil one sent them, and now, in the interim of 
other business, had stalked the joint profits of 
their next piece of villainy on a game of cards, 
which was to have been decided here under the 
trees. But, finding David asleep by the spring, 


DAVID SWAN. 


one of the rogues whispered to his fellow, ‘Hist! 
See that bundle under his head!’ 

The other villain nodded, winked and leered. 

* I'll bet you a horn of brandy,’ said the first, 
‘that the chap has either a pocket book, ora 
snug little hoard of small change, stowed awa 
amongst his shirts. And if not there we sha 
find it in his pantaloons pocket.’ 

* But how if he wakes ?’ said the other. 

His companion thrust aside his waistcoat, 
pointed to the handle of a dirk, and nodded. 

‘So be it!’ muttered the second villain. 

They approached the unconscious David, and 
while one pointed his dagger towards his heart, 
the other began to search the bundle beneath: 
his head. Their two faces, grim, wrinkled and 
ghastly with guilt and fear, bent over their vic- 
tim, looking horribly enough to be mistaken for 
fiends, should he suddenly awake. Nay, had 
the villains glanced aside into the spring, even 
they would hardly have known themselves, as 
reflected there. But David Swan had never 
known a more tranquil aspect, even when asleep 


his mother’s breast. 
ture! This good deed accomplished, with quick- | 
ened breath, and a deeper blush, she stole a: 
panes at the youthful stranger, for whom she. 


‘I must take away the bundle,’ whispered one. 

‘If he stirs, Pll strike,’ muttered the other. 

But, at this moment, a dog, scenting along the 
ground, came in beneath the maple trees, and 
gazed alternately at each of these wicked men, 
and then at the quiet sleeper. He then lapped 
out of the fountain. 

*Pshaw!’ said one villain. ‘We can do noth- 
ing now. The dog’s master must be close behind.’ 

The man with the dagger, thrust back the 
weapon into his bosom,and drew forth a pocket 
pistol, but not of that kind which kills by a sin- 
gle discharge. It was a flask of liquor, witha 
block-tin tumbler screwed upon the mouth.— 
Each drank a comfortable dram, and left the 
spot, with so many jests, and such laughter at 
their unaccomplished wickedness, that they 
might be said to have gone on their way rejoic- 
ing. In a.few hours they had forgotten the 
whole affair, nor once imagined that the record- 
ing angel had written down the crime of murder 
against their souls, in letters as durable as eter- 
nity. As for David Swan, he still slept quietly, 
neither conscious of the shadew of death when 
it hung over him, ner of the glory of renewed 
life, when that shadow was withdrawn. 

He slept, but no longer so quietly as at first. 
An hour’s repose had snatched from his elastic 
frame, the weariness with which many hours 
toil had burthened it. Now he stirred—now, 
moved his lips, without 2 sound—now, talked, in 
an inward tone, to the noonday spectres of his 
dream. But a noise of wheels came rattlin 
louder and louder along the road, until it dash 
through the dispersing mist of David’s slumber 
and there was the stage coach. He started up, 
with all his ideas about him. 

driver !’—Takea passenger?’ shout- 
e. 

* Room on top!’ answered the driver. 

Up mounted David, and bowled away merrily 
towards Boston, without so much as a parting 

lance at that fountain of dreamlike vicissitude. 
le knew not that a phantom of wealth had 
thrown a golden hue upon its waters—nor that 
one of love had sighed softly to their murmur— 
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HANNIBAL ON THE ALPS—BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 


nor that one of death had threatened to crimson 
them with his blood—all, in the brief hour since 
he lay down tosleep. Sleeping or waking, we 
hear not the airy footsteps of the strange things 
that almost happen. Does it not argue a super- 
intending Providence, that, while viewless and 
unexpected events thrust themselves continually 
athwart our path, there should still be regularity 
enough, in mortal life, to render foresight even 
partially available? 


HANNIBAL ON THE ALPS. 
BY C. REDDING, ESQ. 


He has toil’d to the Alpine brow, 
Still red from Saguntum’s woe ; 
He stands where no foot of man till now 
Hath sullied the virgin snow. 
Beneath is the eagle’s nest, 
And clouds in dim wreaths curl’d ; 
And his glances dart seuth, and east, and west, 
Over the subject world; 
But life’s flood in his bounding heart beats high, 
As he looks on the plains of Italy. 


From the sands of the burning South 
He revell’d in sunny Spain ; 
He saw the cool Ebro’s waters rush, 
And gazed on the Western main. 
He traversed the realm of Gaul; 
And now, from the midway air, 
How worthless with him is the thought of all, 
To the empire before him there ; 
For the Queen of Nations beneath him hes, 
The crown of a hundred victories ! 


His warriors trail dark and slow, 
Up the peak where their leader stands ; 
By detile and torrent they wind below,— 
Those daring, heroic bands! 
They soon shall that fair land see, 
Where, marching o’er hill and plain, 
They will shout in delirium of victory, 
For Trebia and T'hrasymhne ; 
And the conqueror conquering, in vengeful hour, 
Their country’s wrath on the Roman pour. 
He stands on those Alpine snows 
Alone, till hope’s swelling tide 
In a foaming flood his soul overflows, 
To the height of ambition’s pride: 
Defiance he flings afar, 
Then calling his warriers nigh, 
They shout response to the lord of war, 
And the avalanche makes reply ; 
From solitudes echoing roar to roar, 
That no mortal voice had aroused before. 


He calls to his panting host, 
While fires like star-shots fly— 
Hope kindling anew at perils crost— 
From the depths of his eagle eye. 
He thinks upon victory’s banquetting, 
And the vengeance of Carthage spent: 
“ Ho! soldiers,” he cries,—more great than a king 


Beautirut Music,” says Cha- 
teaubriand, “ is the child of prayer, the compan- 


As their war-shout the heaven rent,— 
“Ho! soldiers, one step, and the bright land view 
That lies floating in noonday of glory for you!— 


Then down from this savage height, 
Like bolts from a lurid sky, 
And enjoy to fruition, in Rome’s despite, 
The beauty of Italy !” 
Now the shouts of his warriors rise again, 
And the tall Alps feel the shock, 
While he bounds over precipice, rock, and glen, 
A wolf to the fold of the flock ; 
Breathing fierce, in the ire ofa victor foe, 
War’s hot simoom o’er the plains below. 
Beautiful Simile. 


We never beheld young and lovely females 
tendering flowers, that we are not struck with 
the great appropriateness of the association.— 
Pure and untainted by the vices of the world, 
they are the proper guardians and fitting pro- 
tectors of the emblems of the loveliness and vir- 
tues of which they are the living depositories.— 
In the spring-tide of existence, when moral and 
intellectual endowments are just budding and 
shooting forth, whilst their physical charms are 
growing into that state of matured grace and 

erfect fulness, which is to cause them to be 
oved and admired. Their feelings are in all 
their freshness, unscathed by the chilling in- 
fluence of disappointed hopes, of unrequited af- 
fection, and manifest themselves with an ardour 
unchecked by the dictates of jealous prudence, 
or the wary suggestions of calculating, self-pro- 
tecting interest. For them to think 1s to give 
utterance to their thoughts, and to feel is to give 
form and expression to their motions, with a 
guileless simplicity, unconscious of the possibili- 
ty of misconstruction, and fearless, because un- 
suspicious, of ill-natured misapprehension. In 
the blossoming flower may be seen the exquisite 
tints of their own fairness and beauty—in the 
natural tastefulness of the arrangement of its 
leaves and spreading shoots, emblems of their 
own heaven-born graces. Whilst like them they 
are lovely beyond expression, like them must 
they bloom for the appointed season, and like 
them decline into the sear and yellow leaf ef ex- 
istence. To both the term of being is short, and 
exposed to infinite vicissitudes. e breath of 
the north wind may, ere long, scatter before it 
the yet young and tender beauties of the one, or 
the scorching rays of the mid-day’s sun cause 
them to shrivel and to be trodden under foot; 
whilst of the other, all the charms and budding 
promise inay be destroyed by the ruffian whisper 
of a censorious world, or the blighting influence 
of passions unrestrained. Fair and fragile alike, 
it is proper they should accompany one another 
—and happy is it for her who learns from such 
companionship how exquisitely beautiful and 
how unspeakably delicate is female loveliness, 
which to be preserved, must be guarded with 
more than a miser’s care. 


ion of religion.” 
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THERE! 


MY HOME IS 


MY HOME! 


A much admired Ballad: 


Critter by Robert Baker, 


COMPOSED BY WHEATLEY KIRK. 
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MY HOME! MY HOME IS THERE. 527 


dear - er far than all the Is that sweet Isle to me. | 
-@ %e 


Cres e Tesuto. 


colla voce. voce 


na-tive land, And my home, my home is 


Farewell! tho’ other lands may meet [t is not that alone it stands, 

My gaze where’er I jook, Where all around is fresh and fair ; 
I shall not find a spot so sweet, But because it is my native land 

As my own dear Cottage nook. And my Home, my Home is there ! 
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not that ite meade are green. It nut that ite _hilis are fair; But because it is my 
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A Weppina.— The bride turned a little pale, | 


and then a little flushed, and at last had just the 
right quantity of bright, becoming color, and al- 
most shed a tear, but not quite, fora smile came 
instead and chased it away. The bridegroom 
was warned not to forget the ring, and all were 
assembled reund the altar. will,’ was utter- 
ed in a clear, low voice, and the new name was 
written—and Sophy Grey, was Sophy Grey no 
more: and she turned her bright face to be look- 
ed on,wand loved, and admired, by the crowd of 
relations and friends surrounding her; and they 
thought that Sophy Stoketon was still dearer and 
prettier than ever Sophy Grey had been—and 
then the carriages were entered, and the house 
was reached. Sophy walked into her father’s 
house—her childhood’s home—her home no 
longer—and the bridal dress was changed, and 
the travelling dress took its place, and all 
crowded round her to say good-bye—to look 
on that dear face once more—to feel that her 
fate was sealed—to pray that it might be a hap- 
py one—to think that she was going away— 
away from her home—away with a strange: ! 
and tears and smiles were mingled, and fond 
looks, and long embraces, and a father’s ming- 
led tear and sorrow was on her cheek; and the 
sister’s tear, that vainly tried to be a smile, and 
the mother’s sobs: and rug | Grey left her fa- 
ther’s house—left with the bright beam ef joy 
and hope upon her brow ; and another moment, 
the carriage door was closed, the last good-bye 
uttered—and Sophy was gone. Oh! how mel- 
ancholy! how lonely does the house appear, 
where but a moment before all had been inter- 
est and hurry! Who has not experienced the 
deserted sensation, when those we have been 
accustomed to see are gone—when the agita- 
tion, the interest at parting is over; the forlorn, 
empty look of the room—the work box, the 
drawing materials, the music, all gone; or per- 
haps, one single thing left to remind how all 
was—a flower, perhaps, that had been gathered 
and cast aside—tiie cover of a letter which had 
been scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the 
happy conversation. 


FremALe CHARACTER.— The influence of the 
female character is now felt and acknowledged 
in all the relations of her life. I speak not pow 
of those distinguished women, who instruct their 

e through the public press. Nor ef those 
ms ee devout strains, we take upon our lips 
when we worship.—But of a much larger class, 
of those whose influence is felt in the relations of 
neighbour, friend, daughter, wife, mother. Who 
waits at the couch of the sick to administer ten- 
der charities while life lingers, or to perform the 
acts of kindness, when death comes. Where 
shall we look for those examples of friendshi 
that most adorn our nature ; those abiding friend- 
ships, which trust even when betrayed, and sur- 
vive all changes of fortune?>—Where shall we 
find the brightest illustrations of filial piety? 
Have you ever seen a daughter, herself, per- 
haps, timid and hopeless, watching the decline 
of an aged parent, and holding out with heroic 
fortitude to anticipate her wishes ; to administer 
to his wants, and to sustain his tottering steps to 
the very borders of the grave! 


A WEDDING—FEMALE CHARACTER—CLEOPATRA. 


CLEOPATRA. 


BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 


Flutes in the sunny air! 

And harps in the porphyry halls! 

And a low, deep hum,—like a people’s prayer,~— 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls ! 

And an echo,—like the desert’s call,_— 

Fung back to the shouting shores! 

And the river’s ripple, heard through all, 

As it plays with the silver oars !— 

The sky is a gleam of gold! 

And the amber breezes floa:, 

Like thoughts to be dreamed of, —but never told,— 
Around the dancing boat! 

She has stepped on the burning sand! 

And the thousand tongues are mute! 

And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling hand, 
The strings of his gilded lute! 

And the A&thiop’s heart throbs loud and high, 
Beneath his white symar, 

And the Lybian kneels, as he meets her eye 
Like the flash of an Eastern star! 

The gales may not be heard, 

Yet the silken streamers quiver, 

And the vessel shoots,—like a bright-plumed bird,— 
Away--down the golden river! 


Away by the lofty mount! 

And away by the lonely shore ! 

And away by the gushing of many a fount, 
Where the tountains gush no more !— 
Oh! fur some warning spirit, there, 
Some voice that should have speken 
Of climes to be laid waste and bare, 
And glad, young spirits broken! 

Of waters dried away, 

And hope and beauty blasted! 

—That scenes so fair and hearts so gay 
Should be so early wasted! 


A dream of other days !~— 

That land is a desert now ! 

And grief grew up, to dim the blaze 
Upon that royal brow! 

The whitlwind’s burning wing hath cast 
Blight on the marble plain, 

And Sorrow—like the Simoom—past 
O’er Cleopatra’s brain! 

Too like her fervid clime, that bred 

Its self-consuming fires,— 

Their breasts—like Indian widows—fed 
Their own funeral pyres! 

—Not such the songs her minstrels sing, 
“ Live, beauteous, and for ever !”’* 

As the vessel darts, with its purple wing, 
Away—down the golden river! 


_* “ Live for ever!”—the oriential form of saluta- 
tion to princes. 
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